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The purpose of this study was to evaluate programs of 
the Department of Housing and Urban Development and other specified 
Federal agencies regarding their responsiveness to the problems and 
needs of small communities. A major objective was to define a " small" 
community and to determine how its problems and needs differ from 
those of a large community. (Each of the 36 communities included in 
the study had a population of 50,000 or less.) A methodology was 
established through which the study team could identify and analyze 
the needs and problem- of small communities in a context which is 
meaningful for an evaluation of Federal program assistance. A small 
community profile (SCP) , appendix A, was designed to provide 
information on the governmental, economic, physical, and social 
characteristics of the community and to serve as a methodology 
whereby such information could be obtained and analyzed concurrently 
and subsequently by professional staff having familiarity with 
Federal programs. The SCP and the community study methodology covered 
3 types of information: (1) information and data in the "real” 

characteristics of the community; (2) information on community 
capabilities; and (3) information on problems as perceived by the 
community. Twenty-three recommendations for strengthening community 
programs were put forth, and the SCP and study methodology were 
recommended for use in the analysis of other communities. (LS) 
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^ SENATE, 

Committee ox AnRicri/rcBB and Forestry, 

TT TT _ Washington. Z>.G„ November 29. 197]. 

lion. Herman E. Talmadok. 

Chairman, Committer on Afjncultnre and Forestry. U.S. Senate 
II ash my ton. D.C. 

I)ie\r Mr. ( h airman : In June of 10T0 the Department of ITousin« 
a ?7,P rban J^yelopment contracted with the Jacobs Company, In£ 
ot Chicago, Illinois, to conduct a study concerning the needs of small 
communities ns they related to Federal assistance programs. Although 
this study was financed with public funds, the findings and results 
of the study have never been made available to the public or to other 
branches or agencies of the Federal Government who have a direct 
interest, m the subject. An analysis of this study by our Enrol Devel- 
opment Subcommittee staff reveals that the study s findings would be 
of significant, value to Members of the Committee and the Senate. 
Therefore, I respectfully request that Volume I of the study, entitled, 
A Study of Small ( ommumty Needs As belated to Federal Housing 
Print ° mim,n,ty Assistance, ” he printed ns a Committee 

JSZJTZT* °/ % aro . < A > to i^ntify small community 

5 fir n 1 T* 1 ® JH* t0 , rlotermmo thp extent to which the delivery 

nil/Yw nd °t herf edernl assistance is meeting these needs, 

sWp,n^ lL? nke ^(■oniinendations for improvements in the delivery 
system, vhere needed. 1 he study was based upon an in-depth field 

renr^WnH n r a /‘ S ii S 0 * 36 ?P, a11 rommimitics which were selected as 
representntii e of all area > of the country. 

The study consists of two volumes, jthe first volume, which follows 

contains the study s design, methodology, analysis conclusion- nrtd 

recommendations. The second volume, winch is on Ale with the SuK 

committee, contains the completed comprehensive profiles of the 36 

immunities visited and studied. In addition to this general studv of 

small community needs, a companion stud}’ covering ^minority groun 

A^ciZ eman communities ™ b / nTuMjZ 

*i«« >: 9 rt i 0 CUS i? f tbe Lit t] e i° hn stl >dy was on minority group percep- 
tions of small community needs and problems, whereas +b« 

T&Zr’T' 1 b I the uf" C0bs Co m pal™ oSta«dT„ n anaTvSs 

?hnni? 6 .i I ' Pe ^ 9 .i n ’ |P r 0 ^ Y 9 - 89 P erce > T «d by community leaden jU- 

any interested Member of the ‘SIS 

(in) 
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I believe Volume I of this general study of small community needs 
•will be of particular value to the Rural Development Subcommittee 
in its efforts to develop policies and programs to revitalize the eco- 
nomic and social services of our Nations smaller communities whnh 
make up Rural America. 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely, 

Hubert H. Humphrey, 

Chah'man, Subcommittee on Rural Development. 
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Summary of the Study 

This section presents a summary of the study of small community 
needs and problems and of ways to improve the delivery of Federal 
programs to better meet such needs. Conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the study, together with related descriptive material and 
analyses, are presented in detail in the subsequent sections and ap- 
pendices of the report. 

Significant conclusions have been reached and recommendations 
developed with respect to each phase of the study. These conclusions 
and recommendations accordingly relate to : 

(1) The Smali Community Profile 

(2) Definition and Classification of Small Communities 

(3) Small Community Needs and Problems 

(4) Federal Assistance to Small Communities. 

SMALL COMMUNITY PROFILE 

As an essential starting point for the study ? it was necessary to estab- 
lish a means and methodology through which the study team could 
identify and analyze the needs and problems of small communities in 
a context which is meaningful for an evaluation of Federal program 
assistance. This was done through (a) The design of a small com- 
munity profile (SCP) which identifies the information to be obtained 
on the governmental, economic, physical and social characteristics of 
the community and (b) The development of a methodology whereby 
such information was obtained and was analyzed concurrently and 
subsequently by professional staff who also had familiarity with Fed- 
eral programs. In this manner, the total relationship between small 
community needs and Federal programs could be analyzed, and the 
“delivery system” by which Federal, especially HUD, program assist- 
ance is furnished could be evaluated. 

The SCP and the community study methodology covered three dis- 
tinct types of information. (1) information ana data in the “real” 
characteristics of the community; (2) information on community ca- 
pabilities; and (3) information on problems as perceived by the com- 
munity. By thus combining the “real’ or factual characteristics of the 
community with the subjective perception and judgment of persons 
in the community and of the staff analysts, the SCP becomes an effec- 
tive research tool for community analysis and evaluation. It is recom- 
mended that the small community profile and study methodology 
developed in this study be utilized further in the analysis of other 
communities. 

( 1 ) 
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DEFINITION- and classification of small communities 

° bjecti y e bl ?tuc l v °f small community needs and Federa 

fmlKmrniin^fp? ' VaS to t deve ]°P a de&ution and classification o 

There are mm h i ° r sucl ] d 1 efin . ition and classification 

JS“® man > Possible definitions and classifications of small com 

of whfch be w» 3 

sh mr™ thet affcrttb » f "S’T" 5 * 3 ' , characteist ><s and their relation- 

program JkfiS to ftSSS^&T" ° f ** Mhmy ° f HDD 

c ? nse of thes ? complexities, the conclusion must be drawn that 
there is no one universal definition of a small communitv which can 
be applied to all aspects of the delivery system of HTTD bro^nm o<= 
sistance. Since the study deals with ’“small*’ c^mmLit? n^T £ 

££ ^identified’ CwL^ ^''T^ b " f . here too pm-poses'hnve 

rincfer^ooo nowdaT^.^ 6 !k a 1 comr ‘ 1, i nit J' be defined as 

, . ° * r population and other cases where urder 15 000 nonuln 

tion is the appropriate definition. popuia- 

Several different definitions are accordingly used and proposed as 

ecOT^mic^abiiitv^bes by ' size ’ b ? by 

economic viability. These definitions are designed as appropriate for 

&i,3zr f the ddi ™ y 01 t 

bTSS 

throughout all relevant- functional areas. Accordingly, a classifica- 
tion system has been developed and applied for the study of small 
communities through which the inter-relationships between important 

“ d major ™ «* -r n p rs 

♦n Jl 6 commimit y cla ssification system is basically a factor analysis of 

=s sajgasass sfa^^jafS 

fication. It was applied m this study to a small but broadly represent- 
ative sample of 36 communities, but conid effectively be Applied to a 
larger sample and produce more validly projectabte infomation 
«.*• fi0 Pl m unity classification system and factor analysis invoives 

fcS°Sh? and ? om 1 aris0n °- { statistical data and suStive raP 
ings of 38 community characteristics. These characteristics are : 
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Form of government 
Government organization and 
services 
Fiscal effort 
Fiscal capacity 
Planning 
Population size 
Percent of population growth 
Percent minority population 
Percent elderly population 
Percent population under 18 
Median age 
Location 

Economic classification 
Industrial concentration 
Industry and commerce 
Employment 
Banking 
Transportation 
Total economy 



Growth center 
Median family income 
Family income under $3,000 
Sound housing 
Housing built oefore 1939 
Value of he sing 
Housing ne ,ds 
Housing effort 
Physical development 
Community facilities 
Education 

School years completed 

Health 

Recreation 

Community leadership and 
citizen involvement 
Age of community 
Community needs 
Needs for outside assistance 
Federal program use 



Having defined and ranked these key community characteristics 
for the communities that were studied, a classification model was de- 
veloped which reflects the environments m these communities and fur- 
nishes a basis for small community analysis. This model is shown 




profile. These elements are considered to reflect conditions that would 
be optimal from the community’s viewpoint and from the perspective 
of HUD in considering program assistance to a community. 

Analysis of the results of the basic classification system and study 




needs and problems and recommendations on Federal assistance to 
small communities. The model accordingly provides a meaningful 
evaluation of the small community environment and reflects the many 
relationships of community characteristics which impact on the de- 
livery of IlUD program assistance of these communities. 



SMALL COMMUNITY NEEDS AND PROBLEMS 

One major objective of the study has been to identify the govern- 
mental, economic, physical, and social needs of small communities in 
order to establish bases for recommendations for adopting or devel- 
oping HUD and other Federal programs to effectively meet such 
needs. 

By way of introductory comment, it must of course be understood 
that the small community needs identified in this study reflect the 
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A CLASSIFICATION MATRIX MODEL FOR SMALL COMMUNITIES 



CUMCIBUBIXCS 



Term o t Gorwnaint »••**•*» 
Oov^rwitnt Or*toii*tioa 4 Barvic** 
Fiscal Effort 
Fi«e*l Capacity 

Planning • •••***•*•••• 



Population Si** »>*>••#••«• 
Percent Population Growth • « « , • 
P*rc*nt Minority Population • • * « 
Percent H4*rly Population * * • • * 
Percent Population Uafler Id « * « • 
Median A** 



Location 



• »»»»••• 
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Major feeds 
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condition of a small and biased sample of communities. However, these 
needs and problems do fit into a pattern of requirements whicn has been 
identified in other work by The Jacobs Company and by others. 

It should also be recognized that the identification of sm conn' a- 
nitv needs and problems does not automatically lead to a r. t-i' '■ ut 
for Federal assistance, since other elements such as econoiv. i . y 
of the community, community leadership and involvement cone - 
nity effort, and other factors will impact on the applicability and utilit v 
of Federal assistance. These conditions are reflected in subsequent 
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recommendations on Federal program assistance which give consider- 
able stress to improving planning processes and reflecting the char- 
acter of community study techniques which have been applied in this 
study* 

Tlie following summary identifies needs and conditions of small 
communities with respect to the several community characteristics as 
analyzed during this study— covering the governmental, economic, 
physical and social sectors. Other significant findings of need deal 
with comparison of the perception of problems by the community 
leadership and minority groups, the effectiveness of citizen leadership 
and involvement, jiu the needs for and utilization of outside 

assistance. , 

With respect to the governmental sector, a number of significant 
needs reflected themselves. Both the direct study of adequacy of public 
services and the factor analysis of public services with other community 
characteristics indicated a need for professional city administration as 
an essential ingredient for small comm unity development. "With respect 
to the adequacy of municipal services, most numerous needs were evi- 
denced for strengthening code enforcement inspection and supervised 
recreation programs. Other major needs in the public service sector, 
clearly most heavily concentrated in communities under 5,000 popula- 
tion, dealt with required improvements in fire, police, street mainte- 
nance. garbage collection, and library services. In many of the commu- 
nities, there was evident need to improve fiscal capacity by means 
primarily of reducing or eliminating limitations on local financing for 
local services. It was equally evident in many of the communities that 
there is a need for the smaller communities to make a greater effort to 
more fully utilize available revenue sources of a non-property tax 
nature. While most of the communities studied had available, compre- 
hensive plans prepared for the development of the communities, there 
is definite need for strengthening the planning process and for sched- 
uled implementation of the approved plans. These circumstances re- 
flected serious weaknesses in the small communities in terms of financial 
and technical staff capabilities. . . 

With respect to the economic sector of community characteristics, 
major needs were identified for the communities to more realistically 
review their industrial development potential ; for there *r be signifi- 
cant- increase in the provision of vocational training, o’ ob train- 
ing and adult education programs ; for greater risk cap* .. be made 
available for business and funds to support the housing market ,* and 
for improvements to be made in intracity transportation services and 

facilities. . . . 

The analysis of physical characteristics of small communities re- 
flected significant needs to renovate or modernize the city’s central 
business district ; to provide for more adequate housing with heaviest 
emphasis on needs for improving low income housing: to correct the 
inadequacies of public community facilities such ns reflected by needs 
for new city halls, more adequate police facilities, correcting major 
deficiencies of street systems, improvements in refuse disposal facilities, 
and needs for more adequate sewage treatment plants, and storm sewer 

systems. . . 

The major needs for improvements in the social sector of community 
characteristics showed tnemselves proportionately greatest in the 
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smaller communities within the group that was studied, significantly 
those communities having less than 15,000 population. These reflected 
needs for improvements m health and medical services, and recreation 
and cultural programs. While needs were identified with respect to the 
public school system in many of the smaller communities, it was also 
significant to note that ma jor inadequacies were evident in only a small 
number of the communities studied. 

During the course of the study and analysis of community needs, a 
comparison was made of the perception of needs in selected communi- 
ties as indicated by the community leadership and the minority com- 
munity in these cities. 1 In summary, the perception of major problems 
and needs in these communities, was shared by the. community leader- 
ship, and the minority population particularly with regard to needs 
for jobs and housing. The perceptions of the two groups, however, 
varied more widely in terms of priorities and significance of need with 
respect to other factors in the fields of health and social needs, educa- 
tion, banking resources and availability, public transportation, and 
political representation. 

During the course, of the study, considerable emphasis was placed on 
analysis of community leadership and involvement as important indi- 
cators in assessing the progress of the community in dealing with vital 
local issues and needs. It was a significant conclusion that the leader- 
ship and community involvement overall in these small communities 
was generally low, and that significant stimulation of such leadership 
and community involvement is a significant need among these com- 
munities. 

Along with analysis of the communities themselves, the study also 
appraised the extent of and needs for inter-governmental arrange- 
ments or agreements between the communities and other governmental 
agencies at the county and state levels. It is significant to note that 
among these small communities there were generally very few ex- 
amples of the sharing or joint use of governmental services and facil- 
ities or of the providing of technical assistance to the. communities from 
other levels of government. While considerable action is being initiated 
in many states to fill these gaps, a significant need persists to improve 
intergovernment arrangements and assistances. 

As implied in the identification of needs and problems outlined 
above, it can be summarized that there does exist a significant need 
among the small communities for financial and technical assistance 
from outside sources. The analysis of the small communities included 
in this, study stressed that such need is most evident in the smaller com- 
munities, those having populations less than 15,000. 

In concluding the small community analysis, the use of Federal pro- 
grams was measured, and the communities were ranked into three 
groups. Ten communities were assigned to a low rating, with an aver- 
age of approximately one program per community and $15.00 per 
capita. Eleven communities were assigned a medium rating, averag- 
ing approximately four programs per community and $160.00 per 
capita. Fifteen communities were assigned a high rating, and averaged 
approximately seven programs and $500.00 per capita per community. 



i A separate substudy on the needs and problems of minority groups in small communi- 
ties is contained In a companion report by Hoy Littlejohn Associates. 
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FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO SMALL COMMUNITIES 

Section V of this report presents a summary of Federal program 
assistance to small communities and a discussion and presentation of 
25 specific recommendations for strengthening HUD and related pro- 
gram assistance to small communities. These recommendations consti- 
tute an actionable program that will be of distinct benefit to the small 
communities and that will improve the delivery and service of the 
HUD programs. 

These recommendations concentrate (a) on strengthening com- 
munity planning processes, (b) on revising requirements for the work- 
able program and related thereto, on distinguishing requirements for 
a codes improvement program, (c) on increasing funding and pro- 
gram services for training and technical assistance, (d) on building 
upon existing small communities for new community development 
through a proposed small community development program, and (e) 
on strengthening the roles of state and regional government agencies. 

The specific recommendations follow: 

MODIFICATION OF EXISTING FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

Comprehensive Planning Assistance Program 
_ 1. The community planning process should be reoriented and di- 
vided into two distinct parts: (a) preparation of a preliminary plan 
which would include an overall analysis of the community, formula- 
tion of long-range objectives and goals, establishment of priorities and 

S aration of a v • rk program to carry them out; and (b) detailed 
ies of major .bject areas identified during the preliminary plan 
and included m the work program. 

2. The preparation and adoption of a preliminary plan should be a 
prerequisite for all IXUD public housing and community development 
programs. 

3. Requirements should be formulated by HUD to require that ap- 
plicants for “701” funding submit evidence that responsibility for im- 
plementation of the plan has been assigned to a specific individual on 
the city staff and professional assistance in implementing the plan 
will be available from either the city staff, county, regional or state 
planning agenceis, or a private consulting firm. 

4. Activities eligible for funding under the Comprehensive Plan- 
ning Assistance program should be expanded to provide specifically 
for continuing professional planning assistance in administering local 
plans. 

5. The preparation of area-wide rather than individual community 
comprehensive plans should be encouraged for small, non-metropolitan 
communities (generally under 25,000 with emphasis under 15,000 in 
population). 

The Workable Program For Commmiity Improvement 

6. The requirement for a workable program for community im- 
provement as presently constituted should be discontinued. However, 
the Adoption of codes and establishment, of an effective codes enforce- 
ment program should continue to be required prior to the acceptance 
of an application for urban renewal programs. 





T. A “Codes Improvement Program” specifically designed for ™”}“ 
munities of ‘25.0(H) and under should be created to assist cities ot this 
size in the adoption and updating of codes, and in the establishment 
of a codes enforcement program. The program should be administered 
by the states. Technical assistance should be available to aid communi- 
ties in code preparation and the training of inspectors. Innancial 
assistance should be provided by states to finance the cast of hiring 
inspectors to implement the codes enforcement program. 



Technical Assistance to Small Communities 
8. Technical Assistance and Community Development Training pro- 
grams should he substantially increased and used primarily to assist 
communities of 25,000 population or less. 



Housing Programs 

0. IIIJI) should conduct a study of the present methods for attract- 
ing developers and financing for subsidized housing programs to 
determine whether other mechanisms would be more effective ’u in- 
creasing the use of these programs in small communities. 

Water, Sewer and Waste Treatment Programs 

10. The "Water and Sewer Facilities Grant and Loan Consolidation 
Act of 1069 providing for HUD responsibility for administering 
grants and loans for oasic water and smvrr facilities and Intel 101 
responsibility for all waste treatment works should be enacted by 
Congress. The Economic Development Administration and the Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission should retain authority to make supple- 
mental grants. 

New Communities Program 

11. IIUD should encourage the development of new communities 
in non-metropolitan areas. Such communities preferably should be 
constructed around existing seed communities with growth potential. 
Federal and state officials should identify potential seed communities 
through study techniques similar to those used in this study. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NEW PROGRAMS 



Small Community Development Program 

12. A Small Community Development Program should be estab- 
lished as a demonstration program tor non-metropolitan communities 
of 15,000 population and under which would provide grants of up to 
100 percent to finance needed community development projects and 
programs. Eligibility in the program would be limited to those com- 
munities with future growth potential that could show limited local 
resources to finance the programs on their own. 

Public Facilities Program 

13. HUD should establish a program designed to provide grants 
of 50 percent to communities under 15,000 population for the con- 
struction of administrative and public safety facilities. Supplemental 
assistance up to an additional 30 percent should also be allowed in 
cases where more than one of the local governments in a community 
join together to construct a common facility. 
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ADMINISTRATION' OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

Small Town Services Program 

14. The functions and responsibilities of the Small Town Services 
piogram should continue to involve the four major program areas : (a) 
informational assistance; (b) general assistance and advice; (c) in- 
teragency coordination ; and (d) research. 

15. The Small Town Services program should be augmented in 
order to be more effective in assisting small communities. Considera- 
tion should be given to the establishment of the program function at 
the regional level. 

i r?' ? lie Sl ? a11 Town Services program should take a lead responsi- 
bility m urging the development of a small community data system 
based upon the small community profile methodology designed for this 

bl llvl V * 

17. The Small Town Services program should concentrate its efforts 
on communities of 25,000 population or less. 

Program Application Reviews 

18. HUD field offices should be instructed to conduct pre-applica- 
tion conferences with communities, especially for major projects such 
as housing, urban renewal and water and sewer, prior to submittal of 
formal applications for funding. Conferences should be held in the 
applicant community and not at the HUD field office. 

STATE assistance to small communities 

Expansion of State Role in Assisting Small Comm/unities 

ifv‘ federal Government should continue to encourage the es- 
tablishment of Offices of Community Affairs in states which do not 
have them. 

20. The Federal Government should encourage states to assume 
greater financial responsibilities for assisting small communities in 
such areas as technical and planning assistance, housing, urban re- 
newal and other programs aimed at rebuilding and revitalizing small 
communities. 

State Encouragement of Small Community Consolidation 

21. The Federal Government should urge states to strongly dis- 
courage the further proliferation of municipalities and provide finan- 
cial and other incentives to encourage either municipal consolidations 
or the transfer of area- wide functions to regional agencies. 

THE GROWTH OP REGIONAL AGENCIES 

22. HUD should recommend to the bureau of the Budget that it 
should actively encourage state governments to implement provisions 
of the Budget Bureau directives providing for common or consistent 
planning and development districts at the regional level. If conform- 
ance is not forthcoming within a reasonable amount of time, other 
means should be considered to produce compliance. 

23. HUD should urge the states to delegate responsibility for pro- 
viding better coordination and the common use of resources where 
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feasible in each regional planning and development district to one of 
the local participating agencies. The non-metropolitan planning dis- 
trict or COG should be considered for assumption of this role. Ultimate 
responsibility for coordination however should remain with the states. 

A Study of Smalt Community Needs as Related to Federal 
Housing and Community Development Assistance 1 



In response to the increasingly obvious need to take greater initia- 
tive in recognizing and solving small community problems the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development (HUD), in October, 1968 
created the office of Small Town Services. At that time it was recog- 
nized that “before HUD can evaluate and adjust, its programs and 
policies to serve better the needs and interests of small communities, it 
must undertake, a comprehensive program of identification and anal- 
ysis of the small community environment, its special needs, interests 
and problems.” 2 Tha purpose of the study presented in this report is 
to evaluate the progrs. ms of HUD and certain other Federal agencies, 
regarding their responsiveness to the problems and needs of small 
communities. The study is designed to enable HUD to evaluate and 
improve its organization and program capabilities as related to small 
communities. The research e ffort undertaken to achieve this goal has 
resulted in recommendations to modify Federal Programs to more 
effectively and/or efficientlv improve the quality of small community 
life. More specifically, the following objectives were set forth as study 
goals: 

(1) the identification of small community problems and needs 

(2) an evaluation of the extent to which HUD and other Fed- 
eral urograms are meeting small community needs, and 

(3) the formulation of recommendations to improve Federal 
programs and their “delivery system” to better meet small com- 
munity needs. 

Inherent in each of the above three stated objectives are issues deal- 
ing with the approach of the study which had to be resolved in its 
initial stage. The major research question to be pursued is what is a 
“Bmall” community and how do its problems differ from those of large 
communities. Addressing the issue in this way tends to result in frus- 
trating and unsatisfactory conclusions since the factor of size, which 
is assumed to be of singular importance whenever the auestion is stated 
in this fashion, is only one of many significant differentiating char- 
acteristics. HUD recognies that the delivery of its programs to the 
vast inaiority of communities in America requires an approach which 
differs worn that traditionally used in treating the housing and urban 
development problems of major metropolitan areas. A -determination 
of how that approach should differ in order to effectively deal with 
the needs and problems of these communities and to what extent the 



1 Prepared l>r the Jacob* Company, Inc.. S8 West Jatkton Boulevard. Chicago Illinois 
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delivery of HUD assistance must explicitly account for the numerous 
differences among these communities is the basic problem to which 
this study is addressed. 

SCOPE OP STUDY 

The purview of this study is limited to cities, towns or villages of 
under 50,000 population. Consequently the nature of the inquiry is pri- 
marily concerned with issues, analysis and comparison of communi- 
ties which fall within a population spectrum whose upper limit is 
50,000. Other than in very broad heuristic terms, the study makes no 
attempt at relating the findings on these “small cities’ 5 to results of 
similar research on the larger metropolitan areas. 

In keeping with the time and cost constraints of this study, the num- 
ber of communities which were selected for in-depth analysis, was 
thirty-six. In conjunction with the major study effort by The Jacobs 
Company, a supporting study on the needs and problems of minority 
residents in communities where minority groups are a significant pro- 
portion of the population was carried out by Roy Littlejohn Associates. 
This effort made an analysis of eight communities, four of which were 
among the thirty-six included in the major study and four others 
which were done independently. The total sample of forty communi- 
ties was selected with the intent of insuring that (1) it was broadly 
representative of the total population of United States cities of less 
than 50,000 population and (2) it contained examples of cities with 
characteristics which, it was felt, should be covered under this research 
effort. These characteristics are spelled out in detail in Section I of this 
report. 

The analysis of Federal assistance focuses principally on the pro- 
grams of IIUD, but also includes the functional areas or housing and 
water, sewer and waste treatment facilities, since in these areas other 
Federal agencies are also providing financial and technical assistance 
to small communities. In the area of housing the analysis extends to 
the operations of the Farmers Home Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Evaluation of other Federal assistance in the 
areas of water, sewer and waste treatment facilities , lclndos the pro- 
grams of the Economic Development Administration, the Water Pol- 
lution Control Administration, the Farmers H< m-e Administration 
and the Appalachian Regional Commission. 

An analysis of the “needs” and “problems” of small communities has 
a number of significant dimensions. Such terms are to a large extent 
subjective and can be determined from various points of view from 
’within, and outside the community. In view of a possible dichotomy of 
opinion concerning these areas, emphasis has been directed toward in- 
vestigating the expressions of several segments of the community as 
well as relying on the experience and knowledge of the interview 
teams to make the concluding determination of a community’s prob- 
lems and needs. ' " « . «• 

’ The analysis of Federal programs lends itself to the same type of 
subjectivity but alBo incorporates an additional judgmental dimension. 
For example, if Federal programs are meeting the needs as generally 
perceived by a given community, a conclusion by the study team that 
community needs were hot properly identified would tend to result in 
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the conclusion that Federal programs were not meeting the “real* 5 
needs of small communities. And if a community perceived its needs in 
the same manner as the study team, it would still be possible for Fed- 
eral programs to be inadequate in these areas. The question of just how 
much the Federal government should do to meet small community 
needs is a controversial and subjective issue which is not directly dealt 
with in this study. Rather what is focused on regarding Federal pro- 
grams is their direction, emphasis, requirements and dilevery systems 
in terms of the “real” problems and needs of small communities. 

The issue of the effectiveness of the delivery system of Federal as- 
sistance, particularly JIT : D program assistance, is central to many 
aspects of this study. The analysis of this delivery system includes not 
onlv the content and administration of the programs from the Federal 
anti regional and in some cases the state levels but also stresses the 
capacity and capability of local communities to effectively absorb and 
manage the assistance being received. Having broadly defined the de- 
livery system in this fashion the study team is in a position to more 
effectively evaluate the particular problem areas arising in connection 
with the provision of HUD assistance to small communities in the 
United States. 

In evaluating and interpreting the results of this research effort one 
must keep in mind the relatively small sample of communities studied. 
While a sample of thirty six communities is fully adequate to provide 
the study team with the necessary depth of information and the famil- 
iarity with an insight into the small community environment, it does 
not provide a basis upon which valid statistical hypothesis can be 
formulated. Nevertheless, the inferences of the conclusions and rec- 
ommendations are clear and well documented with supporting 
evidence. 

OUTLINE OF STUDY 

Section I of this report deals with the metliodolgy developed and 
utilized throughout the research stages of the study effort. Principal 
emphasis is placed upon the process of selection of the communities. 

Section II discusses the design of the Small Community Profile and 
provides a detailed description of its organization and content. 

Section III is a definition and classification of small communities. 
This section attempts to place this study within a context of other 
related research efforts. Particular attention is devoted to a careful 
delineation of the differences of the approach embodied in this study. 
A system of classification of communities is also presented in this 
section. The functional relationship between this classification scheme 
and the small community profile is developed in detail, and its deri- 
vation from the experience in the 36 communities is made clearly 
apparent. 

Section IV explores community needs and problems. Relying heav- 
ily on the factor analysis (which provides the basis for the classifica- 
tion system), the approach centers around four sectors of the small 
community environment : governmental, economic, physical and social. 
The general intent of this section is to present an aggregate picture of 
needs an problems. In addition to the above, six areas of the com- 
munity analysis deserve special consideration and are discussed indi- 
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viciua Uv. Those are: small community perceptions concentrating on the 
views of the community leadership versus those of minority groups; 
the small community and intergovernmental relations; small com- 
munity leadership and inyolvment; small community needs for out- 
side assistance ; the use of federal programs by small communities ; and 
community experiences in the use of Federal programs. 

Section A contains an evaluation of Federal programs for small com- 
munities. The content of this section reflects a detailed analysis of all 
HI J) programs aftecting small communities as well as other Federal 
assistance in the functional areas cited previously. In addition to the 
analysis of the community profiles and the work of other researchers, 
numerous interviews with program officials at the regional, state and 
federal levels contributed significantly to this evaluation. 

Ihere are three appendices to this report. Appendix A contains a 
sample of the Small Community Profile. Appendix B, bound sepa- 
rately. consists of the completed profiles for each of the 3f> communities 
studied under the contract. Appendix I 1 is a bibliography. 

Suction* I, Methodology and Selection* of Communities 

A research effort, of the scope and magnitude of this study requires 
a carefully articulated methodology which not only clearly states the 
overall approach to be utilized but also supeeifies the detailed strategy 
and tactics under which the study is to bo carried out. In this section 
of the report the approach and mechanics of the research stages of 
the study will be presented in considerable detail. The discussion will 
be centered around the three major operational stages of the research 
effort : the preliminary analysis, the selection of communities, and 
the plan for and conduct of the on-site interviews. The major aralyti- 
cal aspects of the study will primarily be addressed to Section* TTl-V 
of the report. 

PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 

The first major task to be addressed was the whole process of be- 
coming familiar with the array of HUD programs which are available 
to small communities as well as functionally similar programs of other 
Federal agencies. This task was not only concerned with the content 
of the programs themselves but also the administrative aspects of their 
delivery. The mechanics of this familiarization process were concen- 
trated on two fronts. The first involved numerous interviews with 
Federal program officials in Washington while the second entailed 
visits to the regional offices of HUD. The interviews with HUD of- 
ficials in the Washington office covered individuals from the following 
offices; Metropolitan Development, Renewal and Housing Assist- 
ance, Model Cities, Federal Housing Administration, and Equal 
Opportunity. 

The staff of the office of Small Town Services was also very help- 
ful in providing information and insight into the content of HUD 
programs. Contacts outside of HUD encompassed representatives of 
the following agencies; the Economic Development Administration 
(Department of Commerce) ; the Office of Rural Affairs (OEO) ; the 
Farmers Home Administration and the Soil Conservation Service 
(USDA) ; the Federal Water Pollution Control Administration (In- 
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terior Department) j the Public Health Service (HEW) ; and the Ap- 
plachian Regional Commission. In addition to the above, two public 
interest groups were contacted and oriented on the purpose and content 
of the study. These were the National League of Cities/U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors ami the International City Management Association. 

As noted above visits were made to the six mainland HUD regional 
offices. At each office representatives (Assistant Regional Administra- 
tors and other staff members) of the following program areas were 
interviewed : Metropolitan Development, Renewal Assistance, Hous- 
ing Assistance, Federal Housing Administration, Model Cities. Equal 
Opportunity, and Program Coordination and Services. In addition to 
briefing the regional stall's on the study project, the following topics 
were discussed : the particular experiences of the regional offices with 
small communities, the activities of state governments n relation to 
HUD programs; and the identification of small commmities which 
would make good candidates for on-site analysis. The ngional office 
meetings provided a valuable input for the study by those stall' in- 
dividuals who had the greatest direct contact and experiences with 
local governments. 

Based upon those interviews and program reviews supplemented 
by a search of available literature, a reference manual, U HUD and 
Other Related Program:-. Pertaining to Small Communities,” was pre- 
pared for use by the research team. This document insured that each 
member of the study team had a complete understanding of the rele- 
vant programs and provided a convenient vehicle for disseminating 
the substance of the above interviews to the team members not di- 
rectly involved. 

In order to insure complete coverage of all elements of the. delivery 
system of HUD assistance to small communities, state offices of com- 
munity affairs in all states with communities in the study were con- 
tacted by letter and informed of the study. Their general thoughts 
and comments on small community needs and problems and specific 
information on the communities selected for study were solicited. 

The second major task of the preliminary stage of the study was to 
assemble all relevant data and other available information on small 
communities and review completed and on-going studies which 
cover issues and problems related to this research. An extensive in- 
ventory of such studies was obtained from the Science Information 
Exchange. Studies suggested from this source as well as numerous other 
articles and reports which contributed to background and understand- 
ing are listed in the bibliography in Appendix C. 

The data which was collected at this time provided the major source 
of information needed for the selection of communities and in addi- 
tion formed the basis for the statistical portion of the small commu- 
nity profile. While a complete list of such sources is shown in the bibli- 
ography a few of the most important deserve mention. The most heav- 
in' utilized resources were the City and County Data Book, the ICMA 
Municipal Yearbook anc. the OEO Community Profiles. Much , addi- 
tional information on the communities was obtained from reading the 
701 financed Comprehensive Plans, and the workable program and 
community renewal programs for those communities in which they 
had been completed. These documents were made available by HUD. 
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Also obtained from a number of sources within HUD was a complete 
listing of all Federal program grants and loans for each community in 
the sample. This list was checked and updated wherever necessary dur- 
ing the field visits. 

The problem of comparability of data was a constant hurdle 
throughout the study. As is well known the extent and nature of re- 
corded statistics varies according to the size of the community. For 
the purposes of this study the major limitation was for those communi- 
ties under 10,000 in population. In an attempt to offset this inadequacy 
use was made of the GEO community profiles which gave additional 
information on the county in which the community was located. The 
primary problem, however, was the non-comparability of years in 
which the data was collected. Census data is almost 10 years old and 
although extensive reliance was placed on its use, the inadequacies of 
doing so are obvious. 

Informal ion from the OEO Information Center as well as that from 
locally produced reports had no consistent time frame. Some of these 
data limitations would have existed regardless of the timing of the 
study, but the fact that the study had to rely on 1960 census data places 
a considerable limitation on certain aspects of the study. For exam- 
ple the use of the unemployment rate as a key variable in describing 
and classifying communities is obvious. However, the best uniform 
record of this statistic was in the 1960 census and since only a few 
cities have reasons for developing more recent statistics and many 
communities at the time of the field visit had little or no detailed no- 
tion of unemployment figures, it was neeossarv to exclude this variable 
from the cross-community analysis and classification scheme. 

The last major task oi the preliminary analysis was the develop- 
ment of the community profile. A detailed discussion of this process 
and a description of its final product is presented in Section II of the 
report. It should be noted however, that all members of the study 
team actively participated in the development of the profile, each per- 
son being responsible for that area in which he was most profession- 
ally competent. 

As part of the methodology it is important to place the minority 
group study within the context of the overall research effort. Although 
the effort % Roy Littlejohn Associates was performed as a separate 
entity, the approach adopted in the minority group study paralleled 
that used in the general study. While the general study effort involved 
all aspects of the community environment and stressed the percep- 
tions of the community leadership both to the public and the private 
sectors, the minority group study was constrained to an analysis of 
those aspects of the community which were relevant to the minority 
group environment and sought only the perceptions of the minority 
residents as to the needs and problems of small communities. The 
emphasis was O i the recording of perceptions and attitudes, with 
little attempt to develop supporting evidence as was done under the 
general study. 

The minority group study analyzed eight communities, four of 
these communities were included in the 36 investigated by the general 
study team and four were done independently. Although it undoubfc- 
edly would have been preferable to have done all eight jointly, this 
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would have excessively constrained the selection of communities under 
the main study. The approach iinally adopted still permitted a sig- 
nificant comparison of perceptions of needs and problems by com- 
munity leadership and as viewed by minority groups, and provided 
the additional henelit of allowing: a wider range of total perception 
bv adding four communities to the overall sample. 

The conclusions of the minority group study are contained in a 
separate report. A comparison of the ditferen *es in the perception 
of small community needs and problems is described in Section IV 
of this report. 

SFI.KCTION OF COMMl'NITITvS 

The approach used in the selection of communities was to make a 
preliminary selection using a limited number of delineating charac- 
teristics and then reducing the sample size in stages by means of 
employing additional information and criteria. A preliminary list 
of U7 communities was developed and then gradually reduced to 36. 
In effect the selection process involved a two step procedure. First, 
all cities within the population brackets of 2,500 to 50.000 were grouped 
according to 6 basic geographic, economic and governmental cate- 
gories. Then the lists of cities within each of these categories was 
matched against a detailed set of characteristics which are relevant 
to this study. The final result is a sample of 36 small communities 
exhibiting a maximum number of significant elements in terms of 
the objectives of the study. This process is defined in more detail 
below. 

In attempting to develop an understanding and insight into the 
distribution of all small communities, the 5.100 communities defined 
as urban places by the 1060 census with populations of between 2.500 
and 50,000 were categorized by six criteria. The criteria used were 
felt to he the most important in terms of delineating communities 
with only a 3 imited number of variables. 1 

The six characteristics were: 

(1) The HUD region i v which the community was located. A deci- 
sion was made to limit, thf study to communities in the continental 
United States. 

(2) Population. The communities were sorted by the following 
standard census population brackets : 2.500 to 5,000 ; 5,000 to 10,000 ; 
10,000 to 25,000; and 25,000 to 50.000. 

(3) The rate of population growth from 1950 to 1960. Three cate- 
gories were established for this purpose — growth of more than 20 per- 
cent; between 20 percent growth and a 5 percent decline; and a 
greater than 5 percent decline in population. 

(4) Location within or outside an SMSA. 

(5) Presence within or outside an EDA designated area. Since 
EDA designation criteria include low income and/or high employ- 
ment this characteristic is quite informative of economic conditions. 



1 As will to demonstrated in Section III the results of the analysis show that f^nr 
of the variables are extremely meaningful for purposes of cl ns*sifl cation. Of the other 
two, the HT T D regional designation is too encompassing and the EDA resignation, 
which is based on income and employment levels, could not be used for reasons discussed 
earlier. 
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(6) The form of government, in particular the presence or absence 
of a council-manager form of government. There was no attempt to 
place a value judgment on this particular governmental form, but 
rather it was selected as being a proxy for professionalism in local 
government. 

Utilizing these six characteristics, approximately 5,100 communi- 
ties were coded, punched on cards and fed into a computer. A program 
was written which sorted the communities into a matrix whose cells 
were characterized by a particular combination of the six variables 
listed above. Having calculated the density of each cell, that is, the 
number of communities which had the particular combination of char- 
acteristic values which defined that cell, it was possible to develop a 
meaningful distribution of urban places. 

This procedure provided the study team with a norm against which 
it could compare the distribution of the sample to he selected and pre- 
cisely determine hoy, “representative” these communities were of all 
small communities in the United States. After the selection of the 
final sample of 36 communities this test, was made with the following 
results. Taking into account all six characteristics the sample selected 
was representative of 707 small communities. In other words, there 
are this number of cities which have the same values for nil six charac- 
teristics as the one of 36 communities in the sample. If the criterion 
of regional location (which is the least significant) is ignored, it can 
be shown that the sample is representative of 2,481 cities which is just 
less than 50%. 

While these statistics show that- the 36 communities are broadly 
representative, it, > also important to note that the sample includes 
considerable diversification and some uniqueness. For example. 10 of 
the communities selected are representative of fewer than 6 towns in 
the HUD region in which they are located, while 2 which were selected 
are the only observations in the cell. 

Having completed this first stage of the selection process a detailed 
set of additional characteristics was developed. Information on these 
characteristics was collected on approximately one hundred commun- 
ities. Each of these communities possessed at least one of the criteria 
which are relevant to this study. A complete list of the additional 
criteria used in the final selection process is as follows : 

{ 1 ) extent, of use of HUD programs 

(2) no experience with HUD programs 

(3) economic classification (categories used in 1967 Municipal 
Year Book) 

(4) city in states with constitutional, financial, and debt limita- 
tions 

(5) model city 

(6) model city application not approved 

(7) new community 

(8) twin towns (adjacent communities in two different state 
jurisdictions) 

(9) percent minority population: Blacks, Indians, Spanish- 
American, etc. 

(10) dependency profile 
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(11) median years of school completed 

(12) median family income 

(13) percent of families with incomes below $3,000 

(14) unemployment rate 

(15) percent sound housing 

(16) percent of housing built in 1939 or earlier 

(17) median home value 

( 18 ) riot or civil disturbance 

In some cases this list was supplemented by additional information 
of the type covered in the community data section of the small com- 
munity profile but since the information was only available on a ran- 
dom basis at the time of the sample selection it is not listed above. 

One other important input to the selection process was the recom - 
mendation of HUD. In the visits to the six HUD regional offices the 
preliminary list of communities in each respective region was pre- 
sented and comments and recommendations were requested. O f the 
36 communities selected, 26 were initially recommended by HUD 



program p rocesSi diversity of specific types under each 

of the above characteristics was emphasized. For example, under the 
economic classification category full coverage of the major types was 
insured but also a number of examples of specialized cities were 
chosen. In selecting specific communities an attempt was made to cover 
as many different factors as possible with each community selected. 
In summary then, the two stage selection process was designed to 
insure that the sample chosen would be both broadly representative of 
the small communities of America and still cover the full range of 
characteristics which the study team fell was relevant to the study. 

The thirtv-six communities' in the sample selected through this 
process are listed below. They are listed in the order in which they 
were visited in the field survey : 



Lebanon, Pennsylvania 
Cape May, New Jersey 
Martinsburg, West Virginia 
Cambridge, Maryland 
Chaska, Minnesota 
Montevideo, Minnesota 
Glasgow, Montana 
Atoka, Oklahoma 
McAllen, Texas 
Roseburg, Oregon 
Seaside, California 
Cypress, California 
North Las Vegas. Nevada 
Pitcairn, Pennsylvania 
Martins Ferry, Ohio 
Dunkirk, New York 
Atchison, Kansas 



Carthage, Missouri 
Trinidad, Colorado 
Brown Deer, Wisconsin 
Traverse City, Michigan 
Waverly, Iowa 
Middletown, Connecticut 
Bath, Maine 

Winchendon, Massachusetts 
Robbins, Illinois 
Clinton, Indiana 
Carbondale, Illinois 
Smithville, Tennessee 
Tupelo, Mississippi 
Smyrna, Georgia 
Big Stone Gap, Virginia 
Gastonia, North Carolina 
Winchester, Kentucky 



The tables below summarize the distributions of the main clmracter- 
tics found in the 36 communities listed above. 
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v w u X umber of 

(1) HUD region ; cities 

(a) Region I 4 

(b) Region II 6 

(c) Region III 5 

(d) Region IV 9 

(s) Region V 7 

(/) Region VI 5 



(2) Population size: 

(a) 0 to 5,0000 6 

(b) 5 to 10,000 — 7 

(e) 30 to 25,000 16 

(d) 25 to 50, 000 7 

(3) Population change 1960 to Present : 1 

(o) Orer 20 percent Increase 18 

lb) Over 7 percent but less than 20 percent 13 

(c) Less than seven percent increase 10 

(4) Cities within an SMSA 7 

(5) Cities with a council-manager form of government 17 

(6) Cities within an economic development district, redevelopment area. 

or the Appalachian economic development region 16 

(7) Economic classification : * 

(а) Manufacturing 16 

(б) Diversified manufacturing 3 

(o) Diversified retailing 2 

(d\ Retailing 7 



(e) Dormitory _ 

{/) Resort 

(p) Mining 

{ Jt ) Government 
(i) Education — 



(8) Median family income : 

(a) Under $4,600 

(b) Retween $4,000 and $5,400. 

(o) Over $5,400 

(9) Percent of minority population : 

<«) 0 to 5 

(b) 5 to 15 

(e) Over 15 



12 

12 

12 



17 

9 

10 



(10) Population age 65 and over : 

(a) 0 to 8 percent 

(b) 8 to 12 percent 

(c) Over 12 percent — 



10 

10 

13 



(11) Median number of years of school completed : 

(a) Under 9.5 11 

(b) 9.5 to 11 - 14 

(c) Over 11 11 

Ut should be noted that the definition of thlB variable In terms of the time period 
covered and the categories employed is different from that utilized during the selection 
nroces* 

a Since in some cases more than, one classification was given to a city, the figures total 
to more than 36. 



The selection of the additional four communities for the minority 
group study was based on a similar set of criteria. In selecting these 
cities an attempt was made to increase the minority representation of 
the total sample while following the emphasis on diversity of other 
characteristics stressed in the general study. 
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FIELD FLAX AND ON-SITE SURVEY 

The process of carrying out the on-site evaluation of the communities 
was facilitated by considerable advance preparation including a care- 
fully developed schedule of community visits. 

The initial contact with the sample communities was a telephone 
conversation with the chief executive in which the nature of the study, 
the fact that his community had been selected and the approximate 
time of the visit was explained. (An additional contact was made just 
prior to the study team's visit to make known the exact time of arrival.) 
During this conversation the communities were asked to pro ride the 
study team with the following background materials : 

(1) A copv of the city budget and number of personnel (dis- 
tributed by function — e.g. police, fire, public works, etc.) for ihc 
current year and five years ago. 

( 2 ) A* copy of the latest auditor’s report. 

(3) A street map 

(4) A copy of the local newspaper. 

(5) Any available descriptive literature about the city (e.g. 
chamber of commerce brochures, etc.). 

(6) Any recent annual reports to the citizens of the community. 

The approach used to conduct the field portion of the study empha- 
sized the utilization of qualified professionals in the on-site interviews. 
Two interview teams of two members each conducted the field evalua- 
tion of the thirty-six communities. One team member was a specialist 
in public administration and finance and concentrated on interviewing 
leaders in the public sector. The other team member was an economist 
who focused principally on the private sector with special emphasis on 
the business and financial sectors. Either team member interviewed 
citizen groups, newspaper editors etc., depending upon the relative 
pressures on their respective schedules. 

Upon entering a community the initial contact was with the mayor 
or chief executive officer. He was given a detailed statement on the 
purpose of the study as well as an outline of the positions/people the 
team wanted to interview while in the community. In nearly every 
instance the city government officials were extremely cooperative in 
setting up interview schedules, providing a tour of the community, and 
being of assistance in any areas that were requested of them. The study 
team found nearly 100 percent cooperation from the individuals being 
interviewed. 

A list of the 16 positions in the public and private sectors tha.t were 
covered during the interviews is presented in the next section. Since in 
many cases more than one representative of each position was inter- 
viewed, the average number of people in each community with whom 
the team had substantive discussions was approximately 25. In all com- 
munities, the team talked with at least 2 of the predominant employers 
and two bankers. 

In order to insure some familiarity with all communities surveyed, 
the composition of the two teams was switched every two weeks. This 
resulted in a much broader perspective by the four team members 
on the study and evaluation of any particular community. 

The period during which the community surveys took place ex- 
tended from the second week of September to the second week of De- 
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('ember I960. In order to check the methodology of the on-site analysis, 
the first four communities studied in September were included m a 
test program. Following visits to these communities, the entire research 
team met and reviewed the results. It was generally concluded that 
the on-site studies went very well with good cooperation from local 
officials. Some minor adjustments were made to clarify some points 

While in the communities contact was made with state officials who 
had expressed interest in the study by responding to the initial letter 
which was sent to the states. In two communities, the team met with 
staff people from the HUD regional offices. , . 

In order to follow’ up on questions which had arisen during the 
visits to the community and to pursue additional information on Fed- 
eral program content and administration, additional interviews were 
held in Washington with the following offices^ the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations: the National Association of 
Housing and Renewal Officials; the Office of Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions; the Rural Housing Loan division of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration ; the Office of Planning Assistance and Standards in 
HUD; and the Office of Small Town Services and Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

The remainder of this report, with the exception of the following 
section deals with the analysis and evaluation of the information 
gathered during the preliminary analysis and on-site evaluation stages 
of the study, The methodology associated with this analysis will be 
described in the relevant sections of this report. 

Section II. Small Community Profile 

The purpose of the small community profile was to provide a ve- 
hicle through which the study team could analyze the needs and prob- 
lems of small communities in a context which is meaningful, for an 
evaluation of Federal Program assistance. An important component of 
this study is ait analysis of the programs of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) and other Federal programs which 
may operate in the environment of the small community. Another 
factor, critical to the successful attainment of the goals of this study 
is the development of an awareness of the problems and needs of small 
cities. Given these tw T o elements, the profile provides a mechanism 
through which the total relationship between problems and the pro- 
grams can be analyzed and the “delivery system*’ by which Federal, in 
particular HUD, program assistance is made available to small cities 
can be evaluated. The profile in fact structures the very way in which 
one thinks about small communities. Program planning requires the 
capability of saying that one small community is different from an- 
other in a number of significant ways. An examination of two com- 
munity profiles should be able to highlight these differences. 

In oraer to assure achievement of these objectives, the development 
of the small community profile (SCP) was carried out within a care- 
fully formulated design. A discussion of that profile design as well as 
a description of the actual profile will be presented in this section. 
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DESIGN OF THE SMALL COMMUNITY PROFILE 

The SCP developed and used in this study incorporated three dif- 
ferent approaches to analyzing the required depth and breadth of in- 
formation on the small community. These approaches are embodied 
in the three sections of the SCP: (1) a community data section which 
encompasses readily available statistical information on * basic so- 
cial, economic and demographic parameters of the community to be 
studied ; (2) an extensive list of detailed questions concerning many 
particular aspects of the community’s capabilities, needs, and prob- 
lems: and (3) a number of general questions in which an overall com- 
munity analysis, may be meaningfully couched. Each of these com- 
ponents, it was found, had a comparative advantage in procuring cer- 
tain types of information not easily gathered under either of the other 
two approaches. Furthermore, information gathered on the same sub- 
ject. area under all three sections of the profile, tended to be very com- 
plementary, and permitted a fully comprehensive analysis of that sub- 
ject. A more detailed treatment of each of these components of the SCP 
will clarify the significance of these observations. 

The organization of the first two sections of the profile is centered 
around four areas of inquiry each dealing with a major sector of the 
small community environment. The four areas are government, eco- 
nomic, physical and social. An explanation of each of these areas is pre- 
sented later in this section in order that the overall intent of each can 
be clearly defined. Copies of all sections of the profile may also be found 
in Appendix A. 

The community data section of the SCP was designed with the pri- 
mary intent of procuring and organizing that information on which 
some “objective definition” of a particular small town environment 
could bo drawn. Prior to the on-site evaluation of the communities, 
all available sources for this information were examined with the 
result that a substantial portion of the community data section was 
completed in advance. In addition to the readily available statistical 
sources, e.g., the City-County Data Book, the Municipal Yearbook, 
the OEO county profiles, the study team also examined the informa- 
tion on these communities which was made available by HUD. The 
workable program and the comprehensive plan were studied for all 
communities for which these documents were available. Additional in- 
formation was also obtained from the community renewal program 
and other special reports which were available in the HUD library 
files on the selected communities. The assimilation of the relevant in- 
formation from these sources in the community data section resulted 
in an excellent vehicle through which it was possible to develop an 
advanced concept of a community. When supplemented with the mate- 
rial sent by the cities, the study team was m a position to be quite 
knowledgeable about each community prior to its arrival aud was 
prepared to discuss the more substantive issues of the field investiga- 
tions without excessive loss of time. 

Some of the information called for in the community data section 
is only readily obtainable when in the community. Consequently the 
last inputs to this section -were gathered during the actual field 
interviews. 
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The final step consisted of going through the entire community 
analysis section of the profile and determining those questions which 
should be asked of each position/person. 

The actual profiles whicli were used during the field interviews 
were organized according to the positions being interviewed. This 
permitted a much more concise and consistent interview format which 
insured comparability of the same position among all communities 
studied. Appendix A contains a copy of the aggregate profile. In 
order to indicate the positions to which each of the questions were ad- 
dessed each question of the profile has been coded. The numbers which 
appear after each question correspond to the numbers of the positions 
shown in Figure II -1 above. 

The third and smallest component of the SCP consists of five sets 
of questions involved with ‘'general issues.” While the community 
analysis section probed deeply into many specific areas of inquiry these 
questions were designed to permit flexibility of response. They afforded 
the interviewee the opportunity to talk albout his community in the 
aggregate thus permitting him to express an overall view which might 
not have been evident during the remainder of the interview'. In addi- 
tion. this approach permitted the interviewee to broach an entirely 
new area of discussion the importance of which lind not been antici- 
pated by members of the study team and therefore ignored. Another 
function of these general questions was the chance to return to an area 
of discussion which for any number of reasons might have been inade- 
quately covered previously. The use of these general issues in con- 
junction with the community analysis section of the profile permitted 
the. interviewer to he flexible in structuring the conversation to liis 
needs, while creating an atmosphere conducive to opening up on the 
part of the interviewee. • 

As in the ease of (lie community data section, the latter two com- 
ponents of the profile served ns working papers for the analysis of 
the 36 communities. The profiles of each of these communities, to he 
found in Appendix B. reflect the organization and content of the 
original components of the SOP but are written in narrative form 
to facilitate compreln nsion. It should be noted that completed ques- 
tionaires on each community underlie the. reporting and analysis which 
aro evidenced in these completed profiles. 

Before describing in detail the content of the SCP, a comment should 
be made on the future use of this profile. Given the purposes of this 
study, the results obtained from the SCP were very satisfying. P 
resuited in depth and balance which were both essential to the field 
analysis. The SCP in its present form is certainly too detailed for 
use as a survey tool. If it were to be adapted for this use more data 
questions would have to be added in an attempt to get at much of the 
information which the SCP develops in the community analysis sec- 
tion. On the other hand, if the intent of the investigator was to do 
an encompassing, in-depth analysis of a small community, he would 
find the treatment of many areas much too cursory. In conclusion 
then, the SCP developed ns part of this contract should be viewed 
as an excellent research tool for doing work on small cities which 
closely parallels the level of effort in community analysis and evalu- 
ation called for here. Where this is not the case, however, the investi- 



gator should carefully weigh how his approach differs from this and 
the likely impact those differences should have on his profile. 

DESCRIPTION or THE SMALL COMMUNITY PROFILE 

The SCP contains three distinct types of information: (i) infor- 
mation and data on the “real” characteristics of the community; (ii) 
information on community capabilities; and (iii) information on 
problems as perceived by the community. The latter two categories 
involve human behavior 'and subjective perception and judgment and 
are therefore contrasted with the real characteristics of the com- 
munity. As noted earlier, the basic organization of the SCP is in 
terms of fonr major sectors of analysis; governmental, economic, 
physical and social. The profile questions are designed to elicit all 
three types of information for each of the sectors of the community 
environment. An examination of the content of each of these areas 
within the profile will reveal that this is indeed the cast'. 

Go rent mmntal sector 

The local government and other public bodies operating in the 
community have principal responsibility for crystallizing into plans 
and programs the needs and desires of its residents. The government 
section of the SCP analyzes and evaluates three basic factors that arc 
indicative of this role; (1) physical, financial, and manpower capa- 
bilities and potential; (2) problems and needs of the governmental 
units; and (3) efforts to both maximize capabilities and solve problems 
through the use of both financial and technical assistance from the 
private sector and other governmental levels. 

The form of governmental structure gives some indication of effec- 
tive policy direction and administrative implementation. This re- 
flects the type of government, the types and compositions of depart- 
ments, boards and commissions, the legislative authorizations or con- 
straints dealing with such matters as local home rule, provisions for 
annexations or consolidations, and the sharing of services. Community 
and political stability are important factors m analyzing community 
direction. The lack of rapid political turnover and change in govern- 
mental policy, and the minimum amount of intra-community conflict 
and indecision may indicate a progressive attitude and movement to- 
ward meeting and solving community problems. However, it may 
also reflect a status quo policy and community apathy. The analysis 
based on SCP content is directed toward establishing which of these 
two situations are present. 

The degree of contact and coordination of program effort with other 
government agencies, both horizontal and vertical, reflects a realiza- 
tion that community problems transcend political boundaries and can 
only be solved through common effort and purpose. The city’s financial 
resources are a major indicator of the government’s capacity to pro- 
vide community services. The extent and degree of financial limita- 
tions embodied in state and local statutes has a marked effect on both 
the number and level of services that are carried out. The adoption 
and implementation of a capital improvement program indicates the 
importance attached to long-range fiscal planning. The absence of an 
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effective personnel system may result, in difficulties in the hiring and 
retention of qualified employees. Obtaining information on all of these 

issues is addressed in the SCP. . . 

Community planning is an absolutely essential ingredient for any 
c omm unity tnat is concerned with both the present and future. uses of 
its physical environment. The practicality of the community s plan- 
ning policies and the methods by which they are being implemented 
receive major emphasis in the analysis of this sector.. 

The type and level of services provided again indicates both what 
the government feels the public sector should spend, what priorities 
should be established and what the citizens feel they can afford. Ques- 
tions dealing with such public services as police, fire, public works, 
health, sanitation, welfare, housing, education, recreation, planning, 
finance, and general administration are included. Information is ob- 
tained with respect to the scope and effectiveness of these services, the 
placement of responsibility for the respective services, and the local 
community effort expended as represented by manpower and costs. 

Finally* the use or non-use of Federal programs is investigated to 
determine whether or not the community has explored sources of finan- 
cial and technical aid at the Federal level. Questions on state involve- 
ment are also included. This area of inquiry reveals the strengths 
and weaknesses of Federal programs and where they can be better 
oriented toward meeting and solving community needs and problems. 

Economic sector 

A knowledge of the structure and functioning of a city’s economy 
is fundamental to the SCP and to the analysis of small community 
problems. The extent and character of the economic activity arethe 
basic forces determining the overall viability of the community. What 
is termed the community’s economy is a system of production, con- 
sumption and distribution activities embracing the sum total produc- 
tive activity within the city which is dependent to a marked degree on 

the facilities and services available within the city. . 

Within the economic section of the SCP, the capacity of the city to 
function as a viable economic unit is ascertained. It is necessary to look 
at the viability of the local economy, not only in terms of its overall 
balance and stability, but also with respect to its capacity to muster 
its resources in order to effectively carry out in the planning, financing 
and implementation of programs with the possible advice and assist- 
ance of state and Federal programs. As such, the economic component 
of the profile serves two principal functions. _ 

First, it describes the basic economic institutions and industrial and 
employment patterns which are resident in the city. Kecent trends as 
well as short-term business expectations are focused upon here, in an 
attempt to detect any discernible trends in this pattern. This descrip- 
tive aspect of the profile focuses on population and labor force char- 
acteristics, the development patterns of industry and commerce, the 
adequacy of existing transportation facilities, and the role of financial 
institutions in the functioning and further development of the city's 

Secondly, the economic leadership, covering the industrial, commer- 
cial, and financial sectors, is analyzed in order to develop an under- 
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standing of and a capacity to evaluate the leadership and support 
which these economic aspects of the city contribute to the successful 
application of Federal programs in the city. Here any evidence is 
elicited which would indicate the existence of business groups and 
organizations and their attempts, if any, to enhance the industrial 
development and general business prospects of the city. Important in 
this analysis is the need to discuss the businessmen ’s attitude toward 
the city, which is partially evidenced by his direct participation in 
city activities. 

Having evaluated the evidence i .dating to these two functions will 
permit the study team to adequately analyze the total economic en- 
vironment of the city as it relates to the more program oriented sec- 
tions of the SCP. 

Physical sector 

The physical condition of cities has been a major concern of local, 
state and national authorities for many years. The first Federal pro- 
grams to assist localities in the improvement of urban life were in the 
area of housing. Thirty years later, the provisions of sufficient, ade- 
quate housing continues to draw attention as the nation’s highest do- 
mestic priority. 

The second major area to which the resources of Federal and state 
government have been addressed, is urban renewal. The removal of 
blight and the concomitant development of improved residential, com- 
mercial, and industrial areas is viewed as a basic determinant in the 
improvement of urban life. 

Within the last decade, interest has focused on other physical as- 
pects of the urban structure. These have included the provision of 
basic utilities (water and sanitary facilities), community facilities, 
recreational areas, and other physical amenities. All of these programs 
are intended to provide the community with a physical environment 
which is beneficial in terms of the development of the city and its 
inhabitants. 

With these considerations in mind the physical section of the SCP 
includes a series of statements relating to the condition and needs of 
the city in relation to housing, urban renewal, community facilities 
and environmental conditions. With regard to housing, information 
reflecting the rate and amount of new construction, the composition 
and distribution of the housing stock, trends in the supply of housing, 
the extent of substandard housing ana the market for subsidized hous- 
ing is requested. This information on housing will be related to govern- 
mental activity and organization with respect to planning, zoning, 
code enforcement, redevelopment, and other evidences of local gov- 
ernment involvement. Questions on water, sewer, gas and electric util- 
ity services, whether provided by the local government or by private 
sources are explored in order to determine their adequacy in terms of 
present and future requirements. All of these statements are intended 
to develop an understanding of the efforts which the city has made in 
improving its physical environment, its plans along these lines for the 
future, the mechanisms which have been used, and the problems winch 
have been encountered. 
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Social sector 

The quality of urban life is directly related to the provision of 
social programs: health and medical care, welfare assistance, educa- 
tional sources and cultural programs. These programs have tradi- 
tionally been provided by a varying mix of public and private spon- 
sors. In more recent years, the inability of the private sector to furnish 
such programs has placed an increasing burden on public institutions. 

In analysing the needs and problems of small communities and in 
determining the potentials for growth and development through Fed- 
eral assistance programs, it is necessary to evaluate the current level 
of social program activity in the cities under study and to determine 
the areas of greatest need. 

The SCP analyses the ma jor social iharacteristh's of the city in terms 
of the social facilities and services which are available and how -well 
they meet the needs of the community both for the present and in the 
future. In particular, emphasis is placed on several areas. Health and 
medical services and facilities, include an analysis of the availability 
and provision of comprehensive personal and environmental health 
and medical services through both the private and governmental sec- 
tors. Education programs and facilities, include an analysis and eval- 
uation of basic elementary and secondary education, adult education, 
technical training and the availability of high education facilities are 
also examined. Recreational and cultural programs and facilities, com- 
munity, social and welfare services as well as the issue of community 
involvement are also dealt with in the social section of the SCP. 

An additional note on the narrative SCP ? s found in Appendix B is 
in order. The community profiles written for each of the 36 communi- 
ties contain an additional section on the use of Federal programs. This 
section includes a list of all such programs which have been used by 
the community along with meaningful comments on the programs 
themselves. While many of these points made in this section could be 
incorporated elsewhere' in the profile, it was felt that given their im- 
portance to the study, highlighting them in a separate section was 
advisable. 

Section III. Definition and Classification of Small 

Communities 

An effective delivery of Federal assistance to small communities 
requires considerable knowledge of the small community environ- 
ment and in particular those things that differentiate this group of 
cities from other recipients of Federal program assistance. The pur- 
pose of this section is to analyze the requirements for a meaningful 
definition of the small community and to devise a classification scheme 
which will provide a vehicle through which key aspects in the success 
of the delivery system of Federal programs can be related to impor- 
tant characteristics of small communities. 

DEFINITION OF SMALL COMMUNITIES 

There are many possible definitions of a small community and which 
one is used depends largely on the purpose to be served. Given the fo- 
cus of this study, an appropriate definition should show characters- 
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tics which are meaningful in terms of providing outside assistance to 
the community. 

The two broadest definitions of small communities that have been 
traditionally used are based on size and location. An example of the 
use of these characteristics for definitional purposes which is of in- 
terest to this study is reflected by the many 1IUD programs that are 
described and/or administered on the basis of one of these two char- 
acteristics. Examples of the size criteria are: the Title VIII program 
which is limited to communities under 100.000 in population ; the ‘‘701” 
program which is restricted to communities under 50,000: the Urban 
J\ono\vnl program which contains special provisions in the size of the 
federal share for cities under 50,000. A similar list of examples can 
be shown lor location : the special programs available to those located 
m Appalachia; planning grants for non-metropolitan areas; as well 
as the programs of the Agriculture Department which cover rural 
areas under 5,500. 

The conclusion of this study in no way shows reasons to disagree 
with the use of those characteristics in defining program content and 
application. Indeed some of the recommendations deal directly with 

7i -r U °’ -5 120 ]l‘ ls P r °v^ed the basis for the most generally used 

definition. Tt is still found to be the most pervasive element in defining 

fi 1 C0 P 1,u y n,t .v for the purposes of programing assistance. In 
tins analysis of small communities the factor of population has been 

eTem?nt aml foimd to ho y most important 

T 11 nXly factor whether it he size, location or 

soim, other barometer however, cannot provide a suitable definition in 
terns of programming aid to small communities. In addition, charac- 
teristics relating to the program elements themselves must be con- 
sidered. *or example, when involved in the delivery of some health 
piogiam, it would he necessary to focus on community health statis- 
tics and probably n number of social indicators as well. Similarly if 
program assistance is to focus on reducing unemployment or income 
maintenance, a wide range of economic statistics would have to be 
considered. Each of these additional sets of indicators has to be devel- 
oped according to the particular program or function under consider- 
ation. And the importance of each of these indicators in the small 
community environment, of necessity, has to be analyzed separately 
for each functional approach. " J 

The conclusion that mast he drawn therefore is that there is no one 
imnersal [definition of a small community which can be applied to all 
aspects of the delivery system of HUD program assistance/The char- 
actenstics which are important when considering the planning func- 
bon ior example, may have little or no relevance to some other aspect 
of that system. The conclusions at the end of this section support this 
basic premise quite clearly. ** s 

proposed as a result of this 
study cffoi t. They include definitions by size, by location, and by eco- 
nomic vinbiUtv. These definitions are designed for the particular 
requirements of the delivery of Federal programs to small commurS- 

Commvmities deSCnbed ln Scction V '» Fedc ™1 Assistance to Small 
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As has been noted, meaningful definitions of small communities must 
consider a number of facets, which tend not to bo consistent throughout 
all relevant functional areas. In order to provide a vehicle through 
which all possible interrelationships between important community 
indicators and major functional areas of concern can be systematically 
stated, a classification system for the study of small communities has 
been developed. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SMALL COMMUNITIES 

111 line with traditional areas of community definitions a number of 
classification schemes have been developed. Among the more signifi- 
cant bases that have been utilized to classify cities are : economic func- 
tion: economic base; regional location: historical and evolutionary, 
and relationship of cities to their tributary areas. Hadden and Bor- 
o-atta in their classic work on the social characteristics of American 
cities make the following observations. “The most extensive and per- 
sistent criterion for the classification of cities has been economic or 
functional specialization. A wide variety of approaches has been 
utilized, and generally there has been increasing sophistication in the 
methodology employed in the development of these classifications. 
However. Fhese classifications have remained ad hoc in character, and 
there have been only limited efforts to demonstrate that other charac- 
teristics of the city or urban milieu could be predicted with this type of 
classification.* 5 1 



CLASSIFICATION BY FACTOR ANALYSIS 



In order to overcome some of these shortcomings, the factor ana- 
lytic approach to community classification has been developed. The 
basic approach of factor analysis is to develop a limited list of key 
community parameters which are capable of explaining the major 
inter-relationships within a oemmunity environment.® This approach 
is the basis for the methodology developed and applied in this study. 
Major differences in the design used in this study should be noted 
however. Whereas in previous attempts at factor analysis the sample 
size has been quite large, this sample was limited to 36 communities. 
Previous efforts tend to rely completely on statistical data and infor- 
mat ion which can bs easily assembltu by means of cursory surveys 
etc. The major emphasis in this approach is the placement of qualified 
professional analysts in the communities for a number of days to gain 
first hand knowledge of and contact with many aspects of the com- 
munity environment so essential to meaningful in-depth analysis. 

As noted previously, the relatively small size of the sample pre- 
vents the undertaking of any complex statistical econometric mampu- 



1 Borirntta, Edear F. and Hadden. Jeffrey K.. American Cities; Their Social Character- 
Utica (Chicago : Rand McNally and Company, 1965), pp. 28-29. 

8 A more complete discussion of factor analysis can be 
Borgatta and Hadden’s study. 



found on pages 1S-28 of 
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1 at ions with the observations. The type of du^ering analysis n^ally 
employed in a factor-analytic approach would quite assuredl} result 
in vague* indefinite conclusions if applied to a sample of 36 communi- 
ties. The cost associated with such a task would not warrant its under- 
taking. If information comparable to that which has been gathered 
for these 30 communities could be procured for a sample of say lou 
cities, the application of such techniques would, without question, 
result in a systematic statement of all important conclusions between 
the kev parameters of the small town environment. The results ot mis 
studv effort reflect the same types of specifications and conclusions as 
would result from this more vigorous approach. The difference lies 
in the fact that because of the limitations in sample size the ana ysis 
is, in *><” eral, less systematic and cannot claim to have found au tne 
mean in- fill relationships that might be present in that, environment. 

The basis for the classification system which will now be presented 
is the Small Community Profile. Using data and information con- 
tained in the profile as well as the judgments of the study team, a list 
of 38 community characteristics was assembled for each community. 
While considerable additional information is available from the pro- 
files, this list of characteristics was limited to those that were xelt to 
be most significant. These characteristics are shown as column head- 
in<*s on Table 1 11-1. Eighteen of these characteristics are statistical 
data series, the other twenty are indices of the subjective rankings by 
the studv team on the nature of the subjects covered. 

The cells of the matrix shown in this table show the ratings of the 
community characteristics. For the twenty series that incorporate 




presentative tj.» tin •***.**•'■' ,-; — « y * , . . 

ao-p rating. If it was much better or significantly poorer t>ian tin ■ 
do norm for that characteristic than a high or low rating was applied 



respectiveh. The statistical series were also grouped into tin in a 
four categories in order to facilitate the analysis, i he detailed ian\- 
j n <r S for each of these characteristics will be described below. 

The row headings of table III-l are the 36 communities ai ly.nget 



ategories are. 



me row neacimgs in iu««s m-i w 

in alphabetical order within population categories (the ci 
0-5.1 inn : 5-10.000; 10-25.000: 25-50.000). 

DFSC R IFTI OX OP FACTOR CH ARACTEKISI IC«S 

In describing this table each characteristic will be treated separately. 
A discussion of the characteristic itself will be provided along with 
an explanation of the particular rating that was of 

acteristic. In addition, comment will be made on the distnbuh on or 
each of these characteristics over all 36 communities, which are shown 
at the bottom of the table. This serves to convey to tne reader some 
notion of what the representative community m the sample might look 
like as defined by these characteristics. The characteristics are dis- 
cussed in the order in which they appear in the table. 
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TABLE 111*1 A CLASSIFICATION BANKING OF SMALL COMMUNITIES 




•Iftcludf* U*’ • 

^ficfcor ch»racttrstic« t*plaintd pp. 52*69, 
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BY FACTOR CHARACTERISTICS 
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Form of government 

There were three forms of government studied: Council-Manager 
(\ 31) ,* Mayor (31) ; loAvn Meeting (TM) . The 36 cities in the study 
£roup are nearly evenly divided between the number of cities operat- 
ing under the mayor-council form (18), and those cities using the 
council-manager form (17). One city has the town meeting form. 

Government organization and services 

Government organization and services incorporate a wider range 
of city government elements and include the essential functions of 
providing major public services. These services include administra- 
tive, fire, police, street maintenance, garbage collection, building in- 
spection, library, parks and recreation programs. This characteristic 
also encompasses the relative technical capability of the city's admin- 
istrative staff; the type of the form of government used: and the 
relative stability of the policy-making body as measured by election 
characteristics, rate of political turnover, terms of office of the mayor 
and councilmen, and whether or not the terms of the citv council 
members are overlapping. The overall rating reflects a combination of 
these factors. L is a low capability and performance as compared to 
a norm for the communities studied. M is a medium capability and 
performance, and H is a high capability and performance. In relating 
each of the 36 cities for the over-all effectiveness of its organization and 
services, 11 cities were assigned a low rating, 12 cities were given a 
medium rating, and 13 cities were found to merit a high rating. 
Fi*vn7 effort 

The fiscal effort characteristic includes major factors that measure 
the relative effort of a community in obtaining revenue from local 
sources to finance public facilities, services, and other programs. These 
measurement factors are the local property tax burden on the owners 
of residential property, the city's utilization of loccl non-property tax 
sources of revenue, and the relation of the city’s tax rate and general 
obligation bonded indebtedness to any limitations imposed by the 
state. Of the 36 cities in the study group, 15 were found to have state 
limitations on their tax rates, and 27 Avere found to have state limi- 
tations on their bonded indebtedness. The property tax burden is meas- 
ured as a relation between the totnl current property tax bill of the 
owner of^ an average home and the average current annual family 
income. To determine property tax burden, a high rating was assigned 
when a current total property tax bill for a current medium value 
home was found to be five or more percent of a current medium value 
for family income. Similarly a low rating aa~us assigned when a cur- 
rent, total property tax bill for a medium value home was found to be 
three percent or less of a current medium value for family income. 

In determining the rating of each citv for “fiscal effort*', considera- 
tion was given not only to its tax burden rating, but also to the tax 
limitations imposed by the state and the utilization of other local reve- 
nues. For example, one city has a very Ioav property tax burden, but 
was assigned a high “fiscal effort” rating. This city is subjected to 
very Ioav tax limitations imposed by the state, and tlie city tax rate is 
at the state limit. From a tax rate standpoint, this city is making a 
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maximum fiscal effort. Further fiscal effort by this city is reflected by 
its high utilization of business licenses and special service fees. 

Of the 36 cities in the study group, 16 cities were found to be making 
unusually good fiscal efforts and were therefore assigned a high rat- 
ing. Ten cities were assigned a “medium” rating, and 10 other cities 
were assigned a “low” rating. 

Fiscal capacity 

This characteristic refers to the ability of a city to increase its fi- 
nancing of city services and programs beyond current levels. To meas- 
ure this ability, consideration was given to the present fiscal effort, to 
the city's unused general obligation bonding capacity, and to any an- 
ticipated major increases of revenue such as the probable continued 
rapid growth of the property tax base and/or new revenue from shared 
nonproperty taxes. For many of the cities that are now making a high 
fiscal effort, their capacity to increase present levels of revenue is very 
low and they were assigned a “low” rating. In these cases, the city's 
taxpayers have a heavy tax burden (which includes taxes for the city, 
schools, county, etc.), new bond issue proposals are apt to be defeated, 
the property tax base is not increasing, and there are no new revenues 
from the state or other sources. 

On the other hand, most of the cities that are making a low fiscal 
effort have a relatively high capacity to increase present levels cf 
revenue. Their city tax rates are well Ih'Ioav state limitations, the total 
property tax burden is low, and they have relatively large unused 
bonding capacity. 

A few cities have a high fiscal effort, but also have a high capacity 
to increase their financing of city services and programs due to rapid 
growth of their property tax base, and/or new outside sources of 
major revenue other than property taxes. For all 36 cities in the study 
group, many variations and combinations were found that differ from 
the foregoing examples. In the rating system a low (L) rating sig- 
nifies a poor fiscal capacity to achieve higher funding levels. M is a 
medium capacity, ami II indicates a high capacity. For the cit ies in 
the study group, nine cities were assigned a “low” fiscal capacity rat- 
ing, 18 cities were given a “medium” rating and the nine others were 
given a “high” rating. 

Phnmivf/ 

This characteristic reflects a combination of a community’s plan- 
ning organization, stalling and activities. Planning activities not only 
include the preparation and adoption of a comprehensive plan, hut 
also the adoption of planning codes, a long range capital improvement 
program, and specinl planning studies such as tor neighborhood anal- 
ysis, urban renewal, housing, recreation, etc. The rating does not en- 
compass planning at the regional level. A (L) rating signifies poor or 
inadequate planning; (M) rating indicates a medium level of plan- 
ning and (H) rating is a high level of planning. After evaluating the 
over-all quality and effectiveness of the planning activities in each 
city, only eight cities were found to stand out sufficiently above the 
norm of the group to merit a “high” rating. Seventeen cities were as- 
signed a “medium' 5 rating, and the planning activities of 11 cities were 
so clearly inadequate that they were assigned a “low” rating. 
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Population she 

I he •><» communities in tin* sample were dividwl into four population 
categories defined as follows. LL= under 5,000; L— 5,000-9*01)0: 
— l^»^00-i>4 t o<)!); 11— 25,0OO—f!>jMK). In the sample there Avere 6, 17, 
10, and 7 fit ios j n each of t hese size categories respect ivelv. 

Permit of population ,/rou'th 

This characteristic shows the rale of growth of each of the cities 
since 1000 . Tin* communities were classified according to the follow- 
nig indicators: L— under 7 *7 : M—7—10%; 11=20/7 and over. Of the 
.><> communities' studied 18 had experienced a ‘‘high** rate of growth 
while 10 showed a growth in population of under 7%. 

Permit minority population 

I In* ranking for the percentage of minority population in a com- 
linmity wore as follows: A low rating (Ij) was given if the percentage 
ot lninoi ity to total population w as under 5 percent. Jf that percentage 
hdl between 5 _ and lo percent a medium { M) rating was applied, 
lliose communities with over 15 percent receAed a high (IT) rating. 
In t lie ofc communities covered by tho general study tbove were iT 
' v ‘^ than 5 percent minority population. {> with between 5 
and la percent, and 10 with over 15 percent minority population. 

Per, *ent elderly population 

The rankings for the percent of the elderly population (defined as 
persons over age 65) in the community were : L= under 897; M=S- 
lw/c<; and II— over 12*17. As defined, the distribution of the sample 
communities showed 10 with a Ioav elderly ratio. 16 with a medium 
ratio, and 16 cities Avith a ratio of over 15% of the population made 
up of individuals over 65. 

Percent population under 18 

This indicator Avas subdhided in tlie following manner: Tj= under 
~ 82— .1 1 97 5 H— over 6797. Of tlie 66 cities in the study group, 
12 cities have a Ioav proportion of children as compared to a norm for 
the study group as a whole and Avere therefore assigned a low rating. 
Twelve other cities Avere found to be near the norm and were accord- 
ingly assigned a medium rating. Nine cities have a relatively high 
proportion of children and Avere assigned a high rating. 

Medium aye 

The medium age of the population avhs classified according to the 
following ranking: L= under *21) years of age; M- 29-86 years: and 
H=over 33 years. The distribution within the sample cities of this 
characteristic for each of the above categories Avas 12, 14 and 10 cities, 
respectively. 

Location 



The 36 cities Avere divided into three types of location : Independent 
cities Ayhich are isolated from a nearbv large city or urbanized area. 
All cities located over 30 miles from a city 50,000 or more in population 
are designated as independent (H). Satellite cities which are located 
within 30 miles (commuting distance) of a city of more than 50.000 
but not within an SMSA are shoAvn by the letter (M). Cities Avithin 
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veiy2o independent cities^ ltlll3i % sample group there 

Seated mthiu an S3ISA. * lte communities and seven cities 

b couonuc cfanaijicntion 

tho ,,,i„ s wtK 

i- .o,- w S,‘ ^g£t teSfiMSs** 



1’inir 



I^ormijorv (J)) 
Mining (mg) 
Resort (X) 
Government (G) 
Education (ED) 



air) 

Thvorydicnl- Retailing (Rm) 

-Retailing (R r ) ** 

Industrial concentration. 

t h f M a hU h d P ^f^ of ftCOOll1i,) # i> to whether or not 
industrial concent ration (L) ivSfcM Citios with low 

try with no one type of nut.. a divorsifjoatian of indns 

(ID ranking indicates t j i( , p“^L? 1 n fy" 1 ' | t i ™ !>™>g dominant! A 
n..nee <»1 a firm or industry. ‘Within th«> m ' '^'’eradication and domi- 
ties reflected a relatively' hik .ueo of T 'l nhu ' e °mmuni- 
M^ry roomed ^nstvm) concentration. 

the diversity, the 'ixa^^ro^ rating of factors that include 

community's industry and commoree *?» , po ?°J 7 ltlaJ | or growth of the 
chamber of commerce aetmtiv in i j* a,s a ' (d il,s fueloil relatino - to 
for,.. A )„ w (L) 

°f in, tors enumerated as voht.J t ra U an d significant low degree 
nitios ni the study mrmn in Vr *'!• ^ le norm of those coinmu 

» (ID, 

the above characteristics. In terms of the degree of presence of 
lTiiT <1Um ' a,ul hi ? h stings for bub ^rv ^ur the distribution of 

aiul 10* respectively. ^ J iCtusti j and coiuitterco was {>, $> 0 * 

Employment 

S T h f M tors « the 

in the community. This ratiutr f?5. • ^ Wlth *“ e employable residents 
labor force, thotnemplovm^t mte A° e wT^? s ™ >^“e 
and the approximate number of resident of education achieved, 
of the city. A low (L) rating ind catesT?fe bleS ^ otMi \S outside 
employment situation as related to the nnrm s ^ ficantI y undersirable 
study group. An (M) ratiiur «5^ifi n m f tJle communities in the 

a 7- era ^ employment situa^ 
ment situation was present Si fho ^^P.^nal y desirable employ- 
situation was reflected in li ^S?? 68 £ s1ted > dcsi^ble 
and 16 average for this charaSstic Nine CltleS were ranked ] ow 
Banking 

, assignment of an overall nfi-nn- f „ , . 

characteristic was very difficult A low /T f ch . roramunity for this 

• '■ A Jow (h) rating was assigned to 
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that “? banks locatcd ® 

rating which vis Sr! S'* ta we , n *W«1 a high (H) 

If„n ks “ those community Served the ir "banking 




T 7 m? sportation 

air, railf anf hfghway^m^^^ combined evaluation of 

goods and passenger both Fn^itf??? ^ Cl ltl ^ s . and services for both 
rating signifies poor^ra^ * nd ^er-city. A low (L) 

for the communities in the P stndv ?n!S aS com P are<1 to a worm 
this rating was anoli^d i g P ’ A % communities to which 

facilities ^nd 4vi£ ! A ^S^T^?r^S niB in their **»-«* 
were judged to J 9 ^FouS^s 

i otai economy 

ratPraYin^ roflerts 11 ™™ hiB »tion of oil the sepa- 

ing at this f °reaomg eeononnc characteristics. In arriv- 

and employment characteristics rllnt ^ °+ in dustrv and commerce 

the sample? of! rammnniti^ "7' °J he othcrs T ntio ^. For 

commnniui we£ S * “S'? V ° tmtla ior *"»*»*>• Eight of the 
criteria for a viable economy aTln f™ora possessed all the essential 
coiriirmnitips \verr> fpit in k* u growth potential. Six 

the sample to 

Growth center 
focal' pohrt oithe d e" rC 

20 cities as V 

Median family income 

ivr3o!\?iAA aC i e / iS m P „ was raTlked ™*der the following groups* J,= 

study ™n° ; i^!^!°l?r 5 ’ 400 i- H=above S5 ’|°£* 0f the cities in the 
stnaj giourn 12 have a low median income as defined above: 12 others 

J me i llan inc ? me which .* approximately the average for thl 
sample and were given accordingly a medium rating while 12 cities 

ST“ 8 hlgh ranking indicatin « a relativel y hig! median famiTy 
F amily income under $3,000 

Eatings of the percentage of families with incomes under <113 000 

Thf £?Tr aS fo ! lo .r : L=imder l»5fe; M-10^80^l“TerW 
“ it wbdlO^dveTy! 6 * 0 ™ 8 am ° ng ‘ he Samp ' e COmmunities 
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Sound housing 

The ratings for the percent of sound housing were determined in 
the following way: L= under 70 %; M= 70-80%; H= above 80%. Of 
the communities studied 10 were in the first category, 10 in the second 
and 15 were found to have over 80% of their dwelling units in sound 
condition. 

Housing built before 1939 

This factor, reflecting the relative age of dwellings in a community 
shows the percent of housing units built prior to 1939. The rankings 
by category are: L=under 50%; M— 50-65% ; H*=above 65%. Eight 
communities fell within each of the first two categories whije 20 of 
the 36 communities contained over 65% dwelling units which had 
been built since 1939. 



Valve of housing 

This characteristic reflects median home value and was ranked in 
the following manner : L»= under $8,500; M— $8,500-11,000; H=above 
$11,000. The distribution of the value of housing by these categories 
was 13, 11 and 12 respectively for the communities included in the 
survey. 



Housing needs 

The “housing need" characteristic encompasses the age of the com- 
munity’s private housing as reflected bv the percent of sound housing 
as of 1960 (or more recently, if available), the number of new resi- 
dential units built in the last five years, the percent of family income 
under $3,000, the median family income, the number of public hous- 
ing units provided, the public housing current waiting list, and the 
relative concentration of substandard housing in minority neighbor- 
hoods. 



A large number of cities (a total of 14) were found to have housing 
needs that were obviously of a much krger magnitude than those of 
the other 36 cities in the” study group. These 14 cities were assigned 
a “high” (H) rating. Conversely, only six cities were found to have 
exceptionally small housing needs, ana were assigned a “low” rating 
(L). The remaining 16 cities were given a “medium” (M) rating, 
since their housing needs were not exceptionally large or small. 



Housing effort 

The “housing effort” characteristic refers to a community’s efforts 
and achievements to improve housing conditions in relation to its hous- 
ing needs. To determine the relative status of housing efforts in a given 
community, an evaluation was made of efforts in providing housing for 
low and moderate income families, housing for the elderly, residential 
urban renewal projects, and the enforcement of housing codes. In those 
communities having a relative large minority population, particular 
attention and consideration was given to the efforts made in providing 
for the housing needs of minority groups. 

For the 36 cities in the study group, only eight were assigned a “high” 
/H) rating for housing effort, which reflects exceptionally good efforts 
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to improve over-all housing conditions; 13 cities were given a “me- 
dium'’ (M) rating, and 15 cities (42% of the entire study group) were 
assigned a “low” (L) rating. 



Ph y*i ml rle cel o pm m t 

The physical development characteristic refers to the relative ade- 
quacy of the community's physical development and the communitv’s 
fffprfs to made needed improvements. Communities were assigned a 
high rating for this characteristic if the present physical develop- 
ment was found to be exceptionally good in comparison with the norm 
for the study group. In addition, if a community was found to have a 
relatively poor development, but was making exceptional efforts to im- 
prove its development, it was also assigned a “high” rating. In effect, 
equal ratings are given to ^completion 55 and to Substantial progress* 55 

In designing the physical development characteristic, the following 
in aj or elements were included, and in each case encompass the city’s 
relative needs as well as the city’s activities in alleviating these needs : 
availability of sites for industrial, commercial and residential facilities, 
including annexation: implementation of a comprehensive plan; en- 
forcement of zoning and subdivision regulations; and urban renewal 
programs for the central business district and other areas. 

In rating the cities. 11 were given a “low” (L) rating, 15 cities were 
assigned o medium’ (M) rating, and 10 cities were found to merit a 
high” (H) rating. 

C ommmnty facilities 



The community facilities characteristic relates to the present ade- 
quacy of physical facilities that are essential for providing major pub- 
lic services. In designing this characteristic and in rating the communi- 
ties. 15 types of physical facilities have been included, and a> • 
idcntiiit d as follows : 

r \ he city halh police stations, fire stations, the street system, off-st .vet 
parking in business areas, waste disposal sites and/or incinerator, pub- 
lic library, system of parks and playgrounds, water supply system, 
water distribution system, sanitary sewage collection system, sewage 
treatment plant, storm sewer system and health facilities. 

The adequacy of these facilities depends upon several types of 
measurements. For buildings, important considerations for determin- 
ing adequacy are space, layout, and quality of construction; fire sta- 
tions would also include their location pattern; street systems include 
traffic circulation patterns, the quality and width of travel surfaces, 
and general appearance ; for parks and playgrounds, their size, number 
and location patterns are critical factors; and for utility systems such 
as water and sewer, principal considerations are their size,* the quality 
of their ptodnet, and the degree to winch they serve all areas of the 



As might be expected, no community in the study group was found 
to have aU of its community facilities in an adequate condition or in 
an inadequate condition. A' ,o.:g the 36 cities there were sufficit.it 
variances to allow their srpa \d v,n , n to a “low”, “medium”, and “hi<di” 
group without undue diffieim; as with most of the other character- 
istics, the ratings are in relation to the norm for the group as a whole. 

were assigned a “hr (poor) rating, IT others were given 
a M rating and 10 cities were found to merit a “H” (good) rating. 
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Public vilurtitio)) system. 

The education characteristic refers to the quality of a community’s 
public school system. The following aspects of a public school system 
are covered: the adequacy of the school facilities; relative needs and 
provisions for vocational and adult, education ; student drop-out rates; 
the proportion of high school graduates goi.ig on to college, and the 
over-all quality of the public school system as compared to a norm 
for the study group of communities as a whole. 

In rating the cities for education, six cities were assigned a “L” 

1 poor) rating, 22 cities u ?re given a “M” rating, and eight cities were 
found to merit a “IP (good) rating. 

School years com plrtrd 

1 ho characteristic for median numbers of years of school completed 
by adult residents of the community over 25 years of age was grouped 
as follows: blunder P.5 years; 11.0 years; 11 = over 11 years. 

The sample communities reflected a fairly even distribution for these 
three categories. Eleven communities were rated “IP, 14 were rated 
“M" and 11 communities were rated “IP. 

Haiti, 

The health characteristic refers to a community’s services and facili- 
ties for providing public health services and medical care. Public 
health services and facilities were evaluated on the basis of several 
factors considered to have direct effect on a community’s total public 
health delivery system. Major factors included the* adoption and 
implementation ot a public health code., the supervision and staffing 
of a local public health agency; provisions for environmental regula- 
tions and control (inspections of food establishments, etc.); avail- 
ability ot health clinics; and provision lor home health services. 

Medical care services and facilities were evaluated on the basis of 
such factors as the availability and general quality of hospitals, doctors 
and dentists, mental health centers, homes for the indigent, nursing 
homes, extended care facilities, orphanages, and specialized facilities 
for chrome diseases. 

Tdie ratings for the health characteristic reflect combined ratings 
for pubL ' health and medical care factors. Fourteen cities were as- 
signed a “L” (poor) rating, IB cities were given a “M” rating, and 
nine cities were found tc merit a “H” (good) rating. 

Recreation and culture 

, Tne over-all rating reflects a combined ranking of park and recrea- 
tion facilities, supervised recreation programs, public library facili- 
ties and programs, as well as cultural activities and offerings such as 
community concerts, d-ama, lectures, and art exhibits. The rating for 
each community is only in relation to the norm of those communities 
^ study group. A high (H) rating assigned to 7 communities 
signifies a good recreation and cultural environment. A low (L) rating 
was given to 12 communities and signifies an exceptionally poor level 
of recreation and cultural offerings as compared to a norm for the 
communities in the study group. A medium (M) rating was given to 
17 communities. 
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Community leadership and citizen involvement 

Tiie over-all rating reflects a combined ranking of the relative effec- 
tiveness of a community's leadership, citizen participation, citizen sup- 
poitj and citizen attitudes in working toward an achievement of pro* 
grams needed to improve the quality of life in the community. For 
each community, the rating is in relation to the norm of the com- 
munities in the study groiuv 

A low (L,) rating si s poor effective leadership and citizen 
participation, fifteen oi i*m. cities were rated in the category. Five 
communities were ranked as high (II) signifying exceptional] v good 
presence of all these factors. 

Age of community 

Twenty-nine of the communities studied were incorporated before 
1900 and are designated by the symbol (II), An (M) designates the 
three communities that were incorporated between 1900 and 1945. The 
i’oui communities m the sample incorporated since 1945 are designated 
by (L). 

Major community needs 

The over-all rating of community needs reflects an assessment of 
major needs regardless of type. A low (L) rating signifies little need 
in relation to a norm for the communities in i he study group. Ten com- 
munities were placed in this group. A high (II) rating, gi -en to 15 
communities, indicates exceptionally large needs. The remaining' 11 
communities wen* given an i A1 ) rating n hieh indicates that thev were 
near the average. 

Meeds for outside assistance 

/I be over-all rating reflects a combination of other ratings for the 
given community, including its fiscal capability and its needs. Ten 
cities in the sample demonstrated little need for outside assistance ami 
were rated (L). Another 10 cities were considered to have average 
needs (M) for outside program assistance. The cities felt to be Tn 
greatest need for Federal and/or state assistance were rated f H) . 
Sixteen communities were phr ed in this high need category. 

federal program use 

This rating is based on the number of Federal programs as well as 
the per capita dollar value of all such programs used By a community. 
Those communities making little use of Federal assistance in relation 
to the norm for the communities in the study group were ranked 
“low.” Ten cities were placed in this category. Eleven cities were 
ranked average (M) witli regard to the use of Federal program assist- 
ance and 15 cities had made extensive use of Federal assistance as 
evidenced by the (H) rating. 
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TABLE IU-2 



A CLASSIFICATION MATRIX MODFl. FOR SMALL COMMUNITIES 




Mttro • tttflA or Sat all it • City 

♦ • toaitlv* ralstionahiy 

- * Hasatira rflstionaMo 

( ) ■ Kay rtlstionahip 

■ Calla without obaarvationa indicata no aifnificant tolatisnahlp 
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A CLASSIFICATION- MODEL FOR SMALL COMMUNITIES 

Having denned and ranked these key community characteristics it 
is possible to develop a classification model to be used in small com- 
munity analysis. A schematic presentation of the model is shown by 
the matrix of Table III-2. In the left band column 33 of the 38 key 
characteristics are listed. Of the six parameters excluded five are in- 
corporated in the total economic rating and the sixth, economic classi- 
fication, is not being analyzed further because the number of definitinl 
categories is very high in relation to the number of cit ies in the sample. 
The la headings across the top of the matirx incorporate the principal 
elements of the small community profile. These elements have all been 
defined to describe conditions which would be optimal from the com- 
munity's viewpoint and from the perspective of HUD if it were con- 
sidering program assistance to a community. 

By employing factor analysis this matrix indicates which indicators 
(characteristics) of the community environment are most able to pro- 
vide on a priori bases those conditions which it is felt are of the greatest 
importance in studying the environment of the small community. The 
key relationships are shown as being either positive ( + ) or negative 
( — ) in each cell. The weighting that is placed on some of these rela- 
tionships as well as a discussion of the key interrelationships that were 
found to exist is presented below. A brief discussion is also presented 
on the particular methodology ami on the faoW analysis underlying 
the matrix. 

The analytic approach to determine the key relationships among the 
characteristics consists of comparing the distribution of any one of the 
37 characteristics with the distribution of each of the other 36; this 
process being repeated for all 37 parameters. For illustrative purposes 
an example showing the distribution of the population characteristic 
with that for planning is shown in Figure III-l. (It should be remem- 
bered that planning i* only one of 36 characteristics being related to 
population in the particular exercise from which this example is 
taken.) At the top of the figure the figures and percentage breakdowns 
for the distribution of population in the high, medium and low cate- 
gories is shown. Below these figures are shown the breakdown of the 
observations in each of these three population category cells, by this 
breakdown according tojthe characteristic of planning. Of tne 13 
cities that were rated lo^f in terms of population, eight were rated 
low in terms of their planning capacity and five were rated as having 
a medium capacity. A similar analysis can be made for the 16 cities of 
medium size and the seven large cities. 

There are any number of ways to express the conclusions which can 
be shown from this particular sample, since there are two ways of 
stating each relationship. It can be concluded that of the cities in the 
sample which were small, eight of the 13 had poor planning. Looked 
at in a slightly different way, of the 11 cities which had low planning, 
72% were found to be small communities of less than 10,00. While the 
implications of these two conclusions are slightly different, the overall 
relationship bet ween planning capacity and size of city is quite evident. 
That is, there is clearly a positive relationship between the size of a 
city and its planning capacity. 



FIG. 111-1. — A SAMPLE CROSS CHARACTERISTIC ANALYSIS; PLANNING CAPABILITY BY POPULATION 
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1 Percentage figures only have meaning in terms ot low distribution. 



This conclusion along with a number of others which the study team 
feels are significant are represented bv the observations in the cells of 
the matrix of table III-2. 



The relationships which were identified from the application of the 
model are identified by the cell observations of that matrix. Those that 
‘ lelt to be key relationships are placed in parentheses, 
st is clear that many of the indicators identified signify no relation- 
al. ,• but merely reflect coincident behavior. 

1 he key relationships identified provide the basis for many of the 
conclusions and recommendations developed in the two following sec- 
tions of the report. The frequency of observation of these relationships 
in the communities loads to the conclusion that when analA’xing the 
small community environment these are the characteristics which pro- 
vide meaningful insignt 

More specifically. t v n>,i the point of view of HI7I) program deliv- 
ery, the model infinites ilnu A BfTj) j,., v Pt-hitiing about some 

positive impact in the envirmm ; > > ‘a operatin'? m areas identified 
by the community characteristics, n vA'.'l h*\» prsuiotabie impact on 
the profile element areas of “good planning", "good organization find 
services", etc. The model therefore, not only pro l.h-s >■ ociiniogful 

vehicle to evaluate the small community environment. 3 »n •..?'? nets 
considerable light on the myriad of relationships affecting the .-uc ’oss- 
ful delivery of HUB program assistance to these communities. 



Section IV, Small Community Needs and Problems 

An analysis of small community needs and problems forms the 
second major element in this study. A major objective of the study 
lias been to identify the governmental, economical, physical, and social 
needs of small communities in order to establish the bases for recom- 
mendations for adapting or developing HUD and other Federal pro- 
grains to effectively meet such needs. 

There are several limitations in describing the Ucseds and problems 
oi communities which should be stated at the outset. First, the use 
a small selected sample precludes a direct projection of the results 
in terms of the problems and needs of small communities nationally. 
As has been pointed out previously in the discussion on the classifi- 
cation of small communities, the results should be subjected to a larger 
statistically significant sample. However, the needs and problems 
identified do fit into a pattern of requirements which have been identi- 
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fied in other work by the study team and by others. Tt is, therefore, 
with a high degree of assurance that these results arc reported. 

Seeoiul, the mere presence of n need does not automatically consti- 
tute a requirement for a solution based upon outside assistance, 
whether Federal or state. Each community must be viewed individu- 
ally. There is no question but that the solution of certain surface needs 
may only lead to the prolongation of basic problems. The solutions to 
the needs and problems of some small communii ies may lie completely 
outside of the province of Federal assistance. Basic community via- 
bility. community leadership, citizen involvement and interest are all 
matters which must be determined first and should involve state, re- 
gional and local determinations. This will involve the application of 
community study techniques similar to the small community profile 
methodology used in this study. For this reason, great stress Is placed 
upon comprehensive planning in the recommedations which follow, 
the evaluation of Federal Programs. 

Tn the dismissions which follow, the needs and problems of small 
communities are viewed from several different aspects. First, the needs 
of small communities are identified from a programmatic point of 
view ; that is. the needs which have been evidence*! from a study of the 
four basic* sectors — ■governmental, economic, physical, and social, are 
described. It is within these terms that community needs are most often 
considered. Second, as part of the analysis of community needs and 
problems, a special look is taken at the perceptions of such problems 
by the minority community and how they may differ from fhe per- 
ceptions of the community's leadership. 1 Third, having made an analy- 
sis of needs and problems, a study is made of a second important in- 
gredient in small community development — citizen leadership and in- 
volvement. Without such involvement, the translation of needs into 
programs for progress will not occur. 

After an analysis of community needs and problems and the local 
interest in their solution, the report turns to the requirements for out- 
side assistance to further small community growh and development. 
The requirements for outside assistance and the current relationships 
between small communities and other levels of government are dis- 
cussed. Finally the specific use of Federal programs by the small com- 
munities visited and their reported experiences in using Federal pro- 
grams are described. 



MAJOR SN \LL COMMUNITY iU.OGRAM SECTOR NEEDS 



••""V j . : w»9i«nru hi ui- uj. mauve ini,.c> nance in ai- 

focting the quality of urban life and the use of Federal programs. The 
needs rather than tm* problems are emphasized, since in most ■” *■ 
the attendant problems are evidenced by the types of the needs. Fur- 
thermore, needs rather than problems correlate » ore closely with as- 
sistance programs. The four major program secrors-— governmental, 
economic, physical, raid social — serve as the most ..ppropvjjjtc iWne- 
work for grouping types of small community needs. * 
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Goi'crnm-ent 

The structure, capability, a ml performance of local governments 
are of major importance in shaping the quality of life of their resi- 
dents. The government not only provides public services and facilities 
essential to the life of the community, hut also formulates and imple- 
ments programs and regulations that directly affect the quality of all 
•other major sectors of community life — economic, physical, and social. 
In most incorporated communities, the city government not only has 
more power (general police or regulatory power! and more social re- 
sponsibility than any other organization, public or private, but is also 
larger and more complex. 

The needs of small communities relative to the governmeo* sector 
are dismissed below. The characteristics analyzed are g *.».:ie , u m- 
ganization and services, pubt’c linance and conmmnh v p'-asc ... 

The " f, i , • u p/H-t ’;,!<• m city win .- '/> was ,•» . »?• ■ 
nixed h, h-a.lcvs i?> *./.;jy lour communities visited although the st ' v 
team roc -idc.v*-’ ttr< to he • • .d in eight other communities. The oC> 

commmutii - in t iic- .-ti;d> group are nearly evenly divided between the 
number of cities operating under the mayor-coun»*il form U* cities), 
and those cities using ,.»e council-manager form (17 cities',. One city 
has the town-meeting form. The small communities visited had ap- 
proximately the same proportion between 5,000 and 50,000 population 
using the council-manager form as there are in the TTiited States as a 
whole. One third of the communities under 5,000 population in the 
study group have the council-manager form of government. For the 
TTiited States, less than 10 percent of cities under 5,000 population use 
the council-manager form. 

In analyzing the study results it was found that in comparison with 
1- may r-council cities’, the council-manager group of cities contains 
•' unsc 1 ' i Mger proportion of cities having a high level of organization 
nod son iv« >. mc.'*n effective planning, more adequate over-all physical 
dr pinout. high**;* adequacy of public facilities, and a '-•mailer num- 
ber of me j.v-r need-.;, *'nd needs for outside assistance. Since the quality 
of planning and services may he essentially a factor of population size 
only, an noaiyTs of communities n-*-pr 10,000 population was also made. 
This analysis produced tin- same iv-nlts as the first. The need for pro- 
fessional administration, cither ih rough the council-manager form 
of government or one of the creative plans available such as an 
administrative officer is essential for small community development. 

A need to provide more adeqvnte mvvinpal wrrieen 'W as found in 
most of the small communities, out there were many variances m tvpes 
and numbers of services that were considered to lie ck-m .y in«..hqu»re 
Xeed for improvements in code enforcement inspections ;md in s»u 
vised recreation programs were the most numerous — »n c,-nm.un;- 

lies. or a little over one-half of the study g:nnp niyj '•p’-'-ml r r 
evenly in all population groups. In most of th^se cities, me ofiiu.ds 
did not report a. need to improve, code enforcement, but did pc..nt out. 
a need to improve recreation. These findings would tend to ;r diente 
that small communities either do not consider code enforcement as be- 
ing important or else are reluctant to push a program with such obvious 
sensitivity. 
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W.s to conim inadequacies of *i vt* other ma jor services were found 
m approximately one-fourth of ho communities. although not all wore 

,„^r^ ninn, VV*y* T? T ,h ;*> l*dicc. street maintenance. 

>•>.. They represent needs t liat are 



se 



communities under 5,0Ou jmpuia- 
sei vices often stems from inadequate 



garbage ml lection, ami lib- 
most heavily concent ; nr • • 
t ion. The inadequacy ,r .-|. 
iiscal capacity. 

A hi til to on fit) -•■/* fixr.it otpttrtii/ ;. v pniiimhirh} im poiitixi in nine 

t x, - ohimiiniiii's. and is earned by several major problems that mv 
• mt to surmount. Among the-*' are siate laws that severely limit a 
, ' tax rate and or incurreno' of bonded in del'd od ness, a 

J;u k of state eolh eied revenues shared with local communities, a low* 
valuation of tax assessable property per capita. and hit'll costs of 
maior services such as tilt' public schools. However, most of these 
communities should make a prater effort to more fully utilize avail- 
in.'ie revenue sources ol a non-property tax nature within theeoinmn- 

nity used such as special service charges, business licenses, ami 
utibty lees. 

A large number of the 36 communities have a capability to raise 
more revenue and need to make greater effort to obtain more revenue 
from within the community’, not only from licenses and fees, hut 
f rom the property tax. Twenty-seven communities were found to have 
significant unused sources of revenue. These additional re, emit' possi- 
bihties included low’ tax rates that could he increased without reaching 
legal limitations, unused bonding power, small charges for sewer 
services and business licenses and for other special services that have 
not been increased for many years, and the use of new types of service 
fees. In some communities, for example, there are no foes for the use 
of the sewage system, for the collection of refuse, or for the ..censing 
of business establishments. The increase of tax rates and spocia 5 fees 
as well as the imposition of new type of charges are subject fn cousider- 
ntion controversy, and are understandably 7 avoided in many commu- 
nities. However, the leadership and citizens of many small oommuni- 
ties need to realize that the quality of community services ami 
facilities are essential to the quality of urban life. To achieve and 
maintain this quality, a community musr recognize its responsibility 
to make every reasonable effort to help itself. 

A major need to improve the effectiveness of rnty ■planning was found 
in 11 communities of the 36 cities in the study group, 80 cities have 
active, planning commissions, including four communities which have 
joint county-city planning commissions. However, only 10 cities have 
a full-time professional staff. Most of the other 26 cities utilize plan- 
ning consultants, and many of the cities having full-time planners use 
planning consultants for the preparation of comprehensive plans 
and other major planning studies. 

Thirty-one of the 36 communities have a comprehensive plan, but 
four cities reported that their comprehensive plans are too outdated 
for any practical use. Many cities have not implemented their plans 
to any appreciable extent, and some indicated that the comprehensive 
plan was authorized and prepared merely as a requirement for Fed- 
eral program eligibility. Only 12 of the 36 communities have prepared 
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commercial, industrial, and privately owned transportation facilities. 
For the proper physical development of a city, full recognition must 
be given to the inter-relationship of all the separate elements in the 
community as described and delineated in the comprehensive plan. In 
spite of the importance of implementing the comprehensive, plan, the 
study team encountered very few officials and other leaders in .small 
communities who mentioned this as one of their community needs. 
Economic 

1 he analysis of the economic sector of the 36 communities visited 
was largely concerned with describing the environment and defining 
the context, within which the evaluations of needs and problems in the 
other sectors could he carried on. A general description of the economic 
needs and problems of small communities would carry the discussion 
to areas which do not fail within the purview of this study. 

A large number of people interviewed cited the need for more indus- 
try and jobs. While the identification of a need for more industry and 
jobs might be just another way of describing the relationship between 
economic development and community size, a number of specific needs 
in the areas of industrial development, employment, transportation, 
and banking were frequently observed and evaluated. Economic needs 
relevant to this study are discussed below. 

A need to more realistically mew industrial development potential 
was found to be a major need in many of the communities studied. 
Many examples were seen in which a significant amount of community 
resources had been used to develop industrial parks and/or building 
shells which would make the community more attractive to prospective 
industry. In a number of cases the fiscal capacity of the community had 
been considerably reduced because of these undertakings. While much 
of the organized industrial development activity that was observed has 
produced tangible results, and in a few cases has provided the principal 
stimulus to community revitalization, in far too many cases the efforts 
have been a big disappointment to the community. Typical patterns 
observed repeatedly were of the following nature. Resources were con- 
centrated on one physical building and the success of the process de- 
pended totally on the firm which moved in. As a general rule, firms 
which are interested principally because of the provision of a building 
and other amenities, tax considerations etc. by the community, tend 
not to be the most viable economic entities, and therefore bring consid- 
able risk to the development effort. 

Should the enterprise fail, the atmosphere for realistic industrial 
growth and development in the community may have suffered a serious 
setback. Communities generally wanted “clean, light” industry giving 
little thought to any economic reasons why this should be the case. What 
needs to he emphasized is the fact that just because a city has under- 
taken the development of an industrial park or other infrastructure 
facility is no guarantee that firms will automatically come in. In effect, 
wlmt this process does is upgrade the comnnmuity’s position to a point 
where it is now in competition with hundreds of other communities who 
are in the same boat. 

There -wist* a need to increase the, provision of vocational train bo, 
on the job training and adult education programs . This portion of the 
education spectrum was found to be grossly deficient in nearly all com- 
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which lias good potential growth but has few sites remaining inside 
the city to meet the land requirements for future growth. 

. It is generally accepted that there is a need Jot move adequate hous- 
ing in nearly every urban place in the United States. Hoiverer, for 
the purposes of this study, the housing needs of each community in 
the study group were evaluated in terms of the degree of need in re- 
lation to a norm for the study group as a whole. On this basis, 14 of 
the 3i> cities were found to have a major need for more adequate hous- 
ing. These are commuities that are particularly afflicted with high 
percentages of substandard housing, low income families, and low 
rates of new private and - or public housing units. 

A large number of officials in these communities recognized housing 
as a major problem, but the study team found many officials of small 
communities who ay ere not particularly concerned Avith the housing 
needs of low income families. Based on this finding, many small com- 
munities must undertake appropriate action to improve housing for 
Ioav income families. Over one-half of the 36 cities AA'ere found to haA’e 
significant needs for impiwed Ioav income housing. 

Fourteen cities Avere found to need more housing for the elderly, a 
type of housing which appears to be generally acceptable to small 
communities. In nearly all the communities having a fairly obvious 
strong need for more adequate bousing for the elderly, the officials 
pointed it out as one of the major needs. Although the communities 
appeared to havc widely divergent, attitudes and concerns for Ioav 
income housing needs as contrasted to housing for the elderly, the 
study team did not encounter predominant patterns of strong interest 
or attitudes concerning housing needs for moderate income families. 
Approximately one-half of the 36 communities vore found to have a 
fairly strong need for more satisfactory housing conditions for mod- 
erate income families. 

The need for eo erecting the. inadequacy of community facilities were 
found to be particularly important in nine communities as compared 
to the norm tor the entire 36 communities in the study group. HoAvever 
each of the 36 communities has some community facilities which are 
either clearly inadequate or is missing a facility required for a given 
service (such as no public library). 

A need for more adequate fire stations avrs found in 20 communities. 
In many of these cases, a community has a sufficient number of sta- 
tions, but they are functionally obsolescent. A fire station that Avas 
built sometime ago may not be properly located to allow its engines an 
effective running time to neighborhood areas that must be served. 
EA'en though a station is well located, it may not be structurally sound 
or meet spatial requirements for its equipment and firefighters. In 
seA’eral communities, recent rapid groAvth has created a need for an 
additional number of fire stations. 

A need for more adequate -police headquarters was found in 18 com- 
munities. In man.Y of these places, the police department is quartered 
in the same building that houses the local governments principal ad- 
ministrative offices (usually the city hall). Most of the 36 communities 
have city halls that Avere built some time ago and many do not have 
sufficient space for the needs of modern police operations. Also, the 
study team found that some of the more jn-ogressive-minded city of- 
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sumption of water per capita, increasing pollution, and gradual de- 
pletion of ground-water supplies. It may be that the small proportion 
of communities in the s udv group with water supply problems reflect 
the large number Gf the study group communities which have utilized 
Federal program assistance to improve their water systems. 

A need for expanding the water dktrfijntion system was found in 
only nine communities, for reasons similar to those described above. 
The principal factors in water distribution relate to a network of water 
lines that serve, all areas of the city and are of a size and condition 
that provide adequate quantities and pressure for domestic, industrial, 
and fire protection requirements. 

A need for more adequate sewage treatment plants was found in 
13 communities. All of the 36 communities have some type of sewage 
treatment, but the degree of the treatment is subject to wwle variances. 
The purpose of treating sewage is to reduce its pollution effect on 
the streams or bodies of water which receive the final sewage effluent. 
r>otli the states and the Federal government have developed rigid 
standards for treating sewage. Due to the high cost of treating sewage 
according to state and Federal standards, many communities have yet 
to comply with such requirements. There has also been a revision of 
the standards in rerent years. Some communities installed a “primary” 
treatment plant which complied with standards that prevailed at the 
time. ‘Secondary” treatment is usually necessary to meet current 
standards, and “tertiary” treatment is being considered for higher 
standards in the not too distant future. 

, A need for adequate sanitary sewage collection systems was found 
in only eight communities. A sanitary sewer collection system refers 
to the network of underground lines that collect and transmit sewage 
to tho trmtinont plant. An inadequate collection system is usually 
due to a need for extending sewage lines to serve built-up areas of 
the community which lack this service. In other cases, a collection 
system is inadequate because many of the sewer lines need to be re- 
placed with larger pipe sizes to serve areas of the city that have 
undergone rapid growth. 

A need for adequate stomn sewer systems was found in 20 of the 36 
communities. A storm sewer system refers to a network of underground 
lines which collect and transmit, surface water run-off from streets 
and other public right-of-ways. The inadequacy of a storm sewer 
system is usually indicated by poor drainage of streets or by the 
over-loading of sewer lines which collect both storm water and sew- 
age, or hv the over-loading of sewage treatment plants which are 
receiving surface water run-off combined with sewage. 

A storm sewer system separate from a sanitary sewage collection 
system can be a very costly undertaking which explains the use of 
so many combined systems in small communities. 

Social 

The social problems and needs of small communities relate to a 
broad range of activities, programs and services. Particular emphasis 
is given to major social factors that directly affect the quality of urban 
life. In contrast to the effect on urban life by the other three sectors — 
governmental, economic, and physical — social factors have more direct 
influence on the quality of life for the community’s residents. 





Three major social factors have been selected, and each one serves 
as a community characteristic for this study of small communities. 
These are health and medical services, education, and recreation, and 
cultural activities. 

Major need for improved health and medical services was found 
in 14 communities. Eight of these communities have loss than 6,000 
population and the other 6 communities havi less than 13,000 
population. 

Health services were found to be administered b> the county govern- 
ment rather than by the city in neat'/ all of the 36 communities. The 
inadequacy of health services are due largely to a lack of suffW- * 
professional staff and to a lack of mental health centers and 
nursing services. 

The inadequacy of health services was found to be due largely f o 
lack of sufficient doctors, hospital facilities, and specialized institu- 
tions for the care of the indigent, the elderly, and patir.us with 
chronic diseases. 

The responsibility for providing adequate health and medical serv- 
ices is widely diffused among various public and private agencies. For 
example, hospitals and specialized institutions are often operated by 
private agencies, and the total number of available doctors are subject 
to factors beyond the control of any public or private agency. Perhaps 
these are underlying reasons for inadequate health ana medical serv- 
ices in a large number of small communities. 

A major need to correct deficiencies in the public school system was 
found in six communities. Three of these communities have a small 
population — less than 7,000 — -and the other three are in the 11,000- 
14.000 population range. All six of the school systems have inadequate 
classrooms, four systems do not provide vocational training, three sys- 
tems were cited as having poor teaching staffs, and two systems have 
high student drop-out rates and a low percentage of high school grad- 
uates vho seek higher education. 

The proportionate low number of communities which have major 
inadequacies in their school systems would appear to indicate that the 
small com munities in the study group tend to have a high regard for 
the importance of a good public school system and have been willing 
to extend sufficient financial support to achieve and maintain such a 
system. 

* A major need for improving recreation and cultural programs was 
found in 12 commimities. Eight of these communities have populations 
less than 6,000 and three of the four other communities have less than 
14.000 population. 

Recreation and culture are considered together because of the over- 
lapping nature of these programs. For example, programs that feature 
music, art, drama, crafts, and lectures are usually a part of both well- 
rounded organized public recreation programs and privately spon- 
sored cultural programs and events. 

Common examples of the latter groups found in the small communi- 
ties are YMCAs, community concert associations, little theatres, great 
books discussion groups, community aris associations, craft guilds, and 
literary clubs. 

In considering the inadequacies of each type of community service 
and facilitv, the study team found, the most prevalent to be recreational 
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services and facilities including such facets as organized recreation 
programs, multi-purpose indoor recreational centers, senior citizen 
centers, swimming pools, and hall diamonds. Officials of 24 of the 86 
cities pointed out a need to correct deficiencies in community recrea- 
tion facilities. 1 rom the standpoint of being essential to community 
hfe, recreation facilities are, ot course, less important than are those 
facilities which a community must, rely upon for serving the basic 
needs of its citizens. Adequate facilities for fire. police, and traffic have 
higher priority than swimming pools and ball diamonds, 

Therefore to find recreation fatuities at the bottom of the list from 
the standpoint of adequacy is not surprising. However it is interesting 
to note that small community officials regard more adequate recrea- 
tion facilities as a major need. This attitude reflects a growing rec- 
ognition of the importance of recreation to community life, 

A nerd forpraridiry more parks was found in 18 communities. The 
term ‘‘parks'* includes various size-: and purposes of open spaces for 
public use. For example, a “tot lot” is usually a separate tiny area de- 
voted Jo small plav equipment for pve-solmol age children, and a 
“playground is ofren just large enough (one to five acres) for one or 
two soft ball diamonds and gymnastic equipment for school age chil- 
dren and young adults. The more recent term of “mini-parks'* usually 
refers to a combined “tot-lot" and small playground. On the other 
hand, the term “parky is apt to refer to open spaces larger than play- 
grounds and containing landscaped areas for passive enjoyment, hilt 
may contain sections devoted to athletic fields, playground or tot-lot 
use. The total pattern of a city's park system may include open spaces 
for all these uses as well as areas for other special recreational pur- 
poses. The adequacy of a nark system depends principally upon 
whether or not there is sufficient total acreage for the population to 
prevent over-crowding and whether or not the relative sizes and loca- 
tions of the parks serve all age groups a? well as all geographic areas 
of the city. Some of the small communities have very fine parks, but 
have a deficiency in tot-lot and playgrounds for certain geographic 
areas— often in the neighborhoods that house the low income and 
minority residents. 

A need for an. adequate public library facility wa* found in nine 
communities. Four of these places (among the smaller communities) 
do not have any public library. In the other five communities, the prin- 
cipal inadequacy is due to the lack of proper space for hook stacks and 
reading rooms. The officials in all these communities recognized these 
needs, and in most cases, have plans to correct these deficiencies. 

SMALL COMMUNITY PERCEPTIONS — COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP VERSUS 

MINORITY VIEWS 

Visits to four small communities — Atoka. Oklahoma,* Dunkirk, New 
York; McAllen, Texas; and Seaside. California — were mad* 5 bv both 
the general study team nnd the minority study team. The following 
is a summary of major problems and needs as perceived by the commu- 
nity leadership (i.e. public officials, business and industrial leaders, 
civic committee members, etc.) on the one hand, and representatives of 
the minority community on the other. These views are reflected in 
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greater detail in the individual community profiles which are a part 
of the general and the minority group studies. 

J obs and Housing 

The two most frequently mentioned needs expressed to members of 
both study teams in all four communities were the lack of jobs and the 
need for additional housing. The lack of industry or the absence of 
sufficient industrial diversification was mentioned frequently as being 
of major importance to residents in general. However, perceptions of 
wliat this actually meant differed between the two general groups. 
Public officials viewed the need for additional industry ns a major 
element in assuring a larger tax base to finance city service ' Members 
of the business community perceived the need in terms of increased 
bank deposits, retail sales, etc. The minority community on the other 
hand saw the availability of more industry in many instances as a 
means of economic survival itself. In addition to the" general lack of 
jobs, members of the minority community in all four communities vis- 
ited complained about job discrimination, low wages i:i comparison 
with white employees and the inability to meet job qualif cations. (The 
question of vocational training is discussed under “Education” below.) 

Manpower, on-the-job training, and neighborhood youth corjxs pro 
grams are in operation in two of the four communities. Although mi- 
nority members were generally pleased with the presence of such pro- 
grams, feelings were expressed that they need to be expanded and 
improved. 

It is also interesting to note that many of the community leaders 
interviewed in the four communities viewed the solving of the em- 
ployment problem as some kind of a “cure-all” for community prob- 
lems and needs in general. In other words, if sufficient jobs are made 
available for all residents, questions of adeqnnte housing, health, wel- 
fare and other needs would somehow take cave of themselves. 

Housing as indicated previously was also regarded by community 
leaders and the minority community alike as a major problem. In 
some instances additional housing was stated as the “need” with K+tle 
thought given to needed rehabilitation or improvement of the existing 
residential structures. As would be expected, the vast majority of all 
substandard housing in the four communities was located in the 
miority residential areas. While city officials in three of the fomi com- 
munities had made efforts in providing low and moderate income hous- 
ing for minority members, the new housing in some instances was 
reportedly too expensive for most minority residents. In the fourth 
community, city officials had not even looked into the possibilities of 
providing Federally financed housing for its minority population. 
Housing segregation was evident in some cases in both private resi- 
dential developments and public housing projects although *his was 
of course largely due to existing neighborhood patterns. 

Health and Social Needs 

The adequacy of health and social services and facilities was not 
viewed as a major community problem or need by the community 
leadership in the four comnmnities. However the opposite was the 
case in terms of the feelings of the minority community. Although 
both the quantity and quality of health and social services varied in 
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* » * > > t . 11 * were generally expressed that addi- 

tional public health centers and staff, family planning services, day 
care centers and health and nutritional education programs were 
needed. In one community the lack of health inspections, reluctance 
or doctors to visit minority neighborhoods, and the absence of am- 
bu.ance service, were cited by representatives of the minority com- 
munity as of major concern to residents. In addition, strict and 
unrealistic welfare requirements, and high medical costs were men- 
tioned frequently in all communities as major problems for many 
minority residents. 

Education. 

Education officials and minority residents alike listed the lack of vo- 
cational training schools ns having a direct correlation with the unem- 
plojment problems in the community. In two of the communities 
parents in the minority community reported that children were not 
encouraged bv school counselors to pursue academic careers and vet no 
practical vocational courses were available to provide them for other 
endeavors. Minority residents in one community claimed that the local 
school system was not making a serious effort to employ qualified 
minority teachers. Adult education classes were being offered in all 
four communities but some minority residents expressed the feelino- 
that few efforts had been made to encourage attendance by the minor- 
ity population. 

Financial Institutions 

Ihe availability of customer loans for such things as housing and 
home improvements was viewed especially by banking and other fi- 
nancial institution officials as problems of major concern. Members of 
the minority community however indicated that they encountered 
other obstacles in addition to generally tight monetary policies and 
high interest rates. These were reported as the unwillingness of finan- 
cial institutions in most cases to assume any degree of risk for minor- 
ity residents. The minority study team found no examples of financial 
aid to potential minority businesses by local financial institutions. 

Intra-City Public Transportation 

The availability of adequate intra-city public transportation in the 
community was perceived as a major problem in all four communities 
by the minority population although its importance was not stressed 
by the community leadership as a whole. One of the four communities 
had no facilities of this type. In the other three communities, major 
criticisms involved scheduling and the convenience or distance to such 
facilities. The need for better intra-city public transportation was 
viewed as particularly critical for those in the minority community 
who had no private transportation to get to places of employment 
health clinics and so forth. ^ » 

Community facilities 

The need for substantial improvements in physical facilities such as 
streets and water, sewer and waste treatment facilities vrere viewed as 
needing major attention in only two of the four communities by pub- 
lic officials and other community leaders. In both communities, the 
major problem centered around the number of unpaved streets. Streets 
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were completed unpaved in one of the communities. At the same time 
however, minority members voiced concern about such facilities in 
only one community. In this case, representatives indicated that the 
lack of paved streets, street lighting and defici nt water, storm drain- 
age and sewerage systems were major problems for the residents. 

Community leaders in all four communities felt that present recre- 
ation and park facilities were adequate overall although there were 
some individual comments made about the need for eiUier improved 
or additional facilities. Minority representatives in three of the com- 
munities indicated a definite need for additional recreation and park 
facilities particularly in their residential areas. F 

Out-migration 

The out-migration of young people in particular from the com- 
m unity was listed as a major problem by community leaders and the 
minority population in all four communities. The major reasons were 
usually reported as lack of employment and inadequate housing facili- 
ties although there were obviously other contributing factors? In one 
of the four communities, however, the out-migration was largely due 
to the presence of substantial military personnel stationed at the mili- 
tary base adjacent to the community. The out-migration of young 
people from the community was incidentally a major problem in the 
majority of the forty communities visited by the general aud minority 
study teams. 

M inority re preset) fur ion 

Representation by the minority population on the City Council 
was found to exist ir. only one of the four communities visited by the 
study teams, while appointments to boards and commissions had 
taken place in only two of the communities. Minority members viewed 
the lack of representation as major obstacles in getting the community 
at large to become both aware of, and interested in lielping to solve 
their problems. Communications between community leaders and the 
minority community were also viewed as major problems. 

In summary, the perceptions of the major problems and needs in 
each of the four communities were shared by both the community lead- 
ership and the minority population in some instances, particularly 
with regard to jobs and housing. However, even here, tlie problems 
were generally considered of a much more serious nature by the minor- 
ity population largely because it was more directly affected by the 
lack of employment opportunities and decent housing. In other "areas 
such as health and social needs, education, political representation and 
public transportation, the perceptions varied more widely between the 
two groups. 

It should also be noted that the solution to the housing shortage, 
for example, for the minority population was not just the construc- 
tion of additional dwelling units. In most instances the minority resi- 
dent still was faced with the possibility of not being able to obtain a 
loan either because of insufficient, assets or in some cases solely because 
of his color. Moreover, he also was confronted with the fact that he 
might not be aile to move into the neighborhood of his choice. In 
short, perceptions of what the needs actually were and the hurdles 
to overcome in solving them differed widely between the community 
leadership and the minority population. 
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SMALL COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP AND INVOLVEMENT 

Community lcadcvship and. involvement are important factors, to 
consider in any study of the problems and needs of small communities. 
In many instances they are important indicators in assessing the prog- 
ress of the fommunitv as it attempts to deal with vital local issues. In 
each of the thirty-six communities visited, the study teams made a 
general analysis and evaluation of the degree and extent of community 
leadership and involvement. . 

The study four.d that leadership and community- wide involvement 
overall was" generally low. Only live, or 14 percent of the communities, 
were considered to have a high level of leadership and involvement. A 
further analysis of the five communities indicated that they had the 
following characteristics : (a) four of the five cities had populations of 
25.000 or over: (b) all five cities lmd a high V*vel of both government 
organization and services and had or were making strong efforts to 
iniprove community development: (e) four of the five cities had the 
council-manager form of government and had made good use of Fed- 
eral programs. . . 

It is interesting to analyse the reasons why these communities had 
a relatively high level of community leadership and involvement com- 
pared with others in the study. While it. is. of course, impossible to 
fully explain these reasons based on a limited two to three day visit in 
oaeii community, the following observations can be made. In all com- 
munities. the city government had made a strong and deliberate effort 
to encourage citizen participation. This was primarily done through 
the establishment of citizens committees responsible for advising the 
governing body on a wide range of community issues and problems. Fn 
addition, in all five communities there had been strong political leader- 
ship provided bv the mayor and city council. Four of the. five com- 
munities as indicated above also had a professional city administrative 
officer to implement legislative policy. 

In addition, each of the communities had other characteristics that 
contributed to the degree and extent of citizen involvement and part ioi- 
pation in the community. In one instance, the community’s young, well- 
educated population and the fact that the municipality had only been 
incorporated since 1956 and had no strong traditional ties were. major 
contributing factors. In another community, the strong leadership pro- 
vided by the local newspaper and the executives of the banking in- 
stitutions provided the initial and continuing spark for community 
involvement and progress. Both a declining economic condition and a 
rapidly deteriorating housing situation in a third instance led to citizen 
awareness and a determination to improve the community led by a new 
city council and dedicated city manager. 

Fifteen of the cities (42 percent) were evaluated as having a low 
level of leadership and involvement. A comparison with other sig- 
nificant community indicators showed the following: (a) 60 percent 
of the 15 cities had a low growth rate and poor use of federal pro- 
grams; (b) 70 percent of these cities had populations of 10,000 or less, 
a low median family income and a low fiscal effort; (c) 80 percent of 
the cities had a low level of both government organization and serv- 
ices, community development, and poor educational attainment. 
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Although most of the communities visited had the usual array of 
organizations, few were reportedly involved directly in the broader 
aspects of community endeavor — formulation of long-range, goals, im- 
plementation of comprehensive planning programs, work on Loud 
campaigns for capital improvements and other efforts of tills nature. 
In most instances community organizations were largely involved with 
their own activities and programs. The pattern was essentially the 
same as far as the business community was concerned. Although some 
chamber of commerce organizations were actively involved m pro- 
moting economic activity, many were doing little to help attract in- 
dustrial and business concerns. With few exceptions, other business 
loaders were not directly involved in overall community affairs. The 
lack of involvement was particularly regrettable in the smaller, non 
urban communities where leadership was so desperately needed to 
help solve community problems. 

Although the study teams did not make a detailed evaluation of the 
reasons behind the general lack of community lendewship and involve- 
ment, a number of reasons are fairly apparent. In some communities, 
problems and needs were not of major magnitude. In other instances, 
the age of the community and its declining economic condition were 
fairly apparent reasons for the low level or participation. The study 
teams found that the lack of involvement in some communities was 
due either to the lack of change in the city administration for many 
y'ars or the political control of the community vested in the hands of 
uld, established firms and families. The mayor of one city in defending 
the lack of any citizen boards and commissions, simply stated that 
such committees merely got in the way and were not needed. 

General apathy is probably one of the major reasons that can be 
cited to explain this situation. It is a well-known fact that many resi- 
dents simply are not sufficiently concerned about community problems 
to become actively involved in working toward goals for their solu- 
tion. The study teams also found that the level of involvement could 
be correlated with the type of community problems that existed. City 
officials and other community leaders and the general public in most 
communities exhibited a conservative attitude toward problems in- 
volving social issues and particularly those involved with the minority 
community. Federal programs such as those concerned with welfare 
and poverty, housing ana urban renewal were major issues in many 
communities. In a number of the communities visited, housing and 
urban renewal programs had been defeated by the electorate. Expe- 
rience with Federal programs are discussed in more detail later in 
this section. 

Five of the thirty-six communities visited had model cities pro- 
grams. Although all of them were still in the planning year at the 
time of the visit, the program by its very nature had reportedly re- 
sulted in increased community involvement. In one instance, however, 
the increased involvement had unfortunately resulted in further per- 
petuation of a long standing split in the community. 

In a few communities, the strong personality of the mayor played 
a significant role in providing needed community leadership. In all 
but one instance this leadership had been positive in nature and 
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resulted in the community moving ahead in tackling urgent problems 

and needs. „ , „ 

The study, in summary, found that the extent of community leader- 
ship and involvement in brc ad community issues was minimal in most 
cases. In cases where the opposite situation was true, the city govern- 
ment had actively encouraged widespread city participation in com- 
nrunity affairs. Til addition, business and other leaders in the private 
s .ctor had taken the initiative themselves to make their community a 
better place in which to live. 

TJ1E SMALL COMMUNITY AND INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 

One of the primary concerns of the study was to determine the 
extent of intergovernmental arrangements or agreements between 
the communities visited and other governmental agencies. Community 
official were specifically asked— ‘what contractual arrangements or 
agreements presently exist between the city and other governmental 

units?” . . 

In the, vast majority of communities visited, the major or only 
airniurements were the traditional ones in the areas of health and 
welfare with the county in most instances designated a- the admin- 
istrative agency. In approximately 70 percent of the communities, 
health and welfare functions were administered at the county level. 
This figure dropped to 50 percent however in instances where assess- 
ment and ta:c collection functions were concerned. The majoiity of 
the thirty-six communities had their own library facilities and serv- 
ices. with less than one-third operated at the county level. 0’'°r 
services provided at the county level included animal control, civil 
defense, planning, parks °ud recreation, airport management and 
hospital operations. 

The study team found few examples of either joint city-county or 
oint city-school service type of arrangements. Only nine communities 
were found to be sharing service-s with either the county or school dis- 
trict in their area. These included planning, joint city-county admin- 
istrative facilities, housing, urban renewal, recreation and parks, civil 
defense, library, hospital and fire services. Only three cities were foimd 
to be providing services to other municipalities while five received serv- 
ices from either another city, township or school district. In eight 
cities, services ranging from water and sewage treatment to planning 
and parks and recreation are provided by either a metropolitan agency, 
joint authority or separate district. In only three communities were 
services being performed by the state government. 

In short, with the exception of the traditional county administra- 
tion of health, welfare, assessment and tax collection functions, the 
study found few examples of the sharing or joint-use of governmental 
services and facilities. 

Prior to the field trips to the thirty-six communities, letters were 
sent to all thirty-four of the states in which the municipalities were lo- 
cated. Seventeen states were later contacted in person or by telephone 
to get a general indication of the role they were playing in assisting 
small communities. Many states indicated that they were just getting 
started and had only formed state departments of community affairs 
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in the last few years. This was generally confirmed try discussions with 
local officials in each of the thirty -six communities, who stated that 
they had had little contact with the state government. 

Financial assistance was usually found to consist of the usual grant- 
in-aids derived from motor vehicle taxes, gas taxes, and sales taxes. 
Few examples of technical assistance from the state were found with 
the exception of occasional help in processing an application of *‘ 701 ” 
funds or in preparation of a workable program. Communities in the 
states of Xew Jersey, Pennsylvania and Connecticut did however 
comment on the good working relationship between the two govern- 
mental jurisdictions and the help that the state had provided either 
through financial or technical assistance. 

in fairness to the states, it should be noted that state offices of com- 
munity affairs have largely been created in only the last two or three 
years. Hopefully, as they develop in the immediate years ahead, in- 
creased financial and technical assistance will be forthcoming to help 
small communiiies to solve their problems. A more detailed description 
of what some states are doing and recommendations for a larger state 
role are discussed below in Section V. 

During the field trips, the study teams also contacted regional plan- 
ning agencies and councils of government in the a»pa. Interestingly 
enough, such agencies had been created in thiviy-two of the thirtv*sik 
areas visited. On the other hand, local officials in only ft few communi- 
ties expressed high praise for the efforts of the agencies to date. Here 
again however it should be observed that the majority had only been 
established in the last few years, providing insufficient time to’objec- 
tively appraise tlieir effectiveness. An indicated later in the report, 
oi.e study team visited the first established non-metropolitan plan- 
ning district. Although the organization reporetdlv had ihe enthusias- 
tic -support- of all municipalities, its effectiveness was limited bv a very 
small operating budget. 

The phenomeneal growth of regional agencies in recent vears and 
how they can be more effective is also discussed below in Section V. 

SMALL COMMUNITY NEEDS FOR OUTSIDE ASSISTANCE 

The need of a small community for outside assistance refers to as- 
sistance from the state and/or Federal government to improve the 
capabilities of the city government. Two major types of capabilities 
are involved— financial and technical. Many small comnmnitiies are 
faced with urgent needs to improve their municipal services and facili- 
ties but their city governments are unable to obtain the required extra 
funds from within the communities. Other small communities have a 
reasonably good financial capability but are lacking in administrative 
and technical staff employees that have sufficient qualifications for 
carrying out the functions of city government so as to achieve reason- 
ably acceptable results. As found in this study, and as would bp ex- 
pected, a large number of the small communities have strong needs for 
both types of outside assistance. 

A need for outside financial assistance arises from such problems 
as a low value per capita of tax assessable property, high total prop- 
erty tax burdens, little or no annual revenue from the state or other 
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levels of government, stringent, financing limitations imposed by the 
state, and major inadequacies of municipal services and facilities. 

The need for more adequ y te outside financial assistance was found 
in 16 communities as comp ~ed to the entire 36 communities in the 
study group. All of these communities except two have populations less 
than 14,000. A community was designated as having a major need 
for outside financial assistance if its “fiscal capacity” was found to 
have a lower rating than its rating for “needs”. Nine of these com- 
munities were rated “low” for fiscal capacity, but five of them had a 
“hirh” rating for needs, and the other four had a “medium” rating for 
needs. The other seven communities had a “medium” rating for fiscal 
capacity hut a “high” rating for needs. 

A need for outside technical assistance arises from such problems 
■as the increased complexity of municipal government operations, the 
increased expectations and demands of citizens for greater economy 
in government operations while at the same time asking for im- 
proved services and facilities, a larger need for technical specialization 
by municipal employees coupled with relatively small workloads in 
given specialties that do not justify the employment of full-time spe- 
cialists, personnel recruitment problems caused bv low salary levels 
and a narrow base of qualified available applicants, and lack of com- 
munity resources for sponsoring adequate in-service training 
programs. 

A need for outside technical assistance was found to be a major need 
in 14 communities in comparison with a norm for the entire study 
groups. All of thvse 14 places have populations less than 14.000. Tim 
criteria for designating th^se 14 communities as having a major need 
for outside technical assistance included such major deficiences ns lack 
of a professional administrator, few qualified deparfment beads, in- 
adequate personnel administration policies and practices, and insuffi- 
cient in-service training programs. 

USE OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS BY SMALL COMMUNITIES 

The Federal programs included in this str.dv are those programs 
that are administered by local governments and housing programs ad- 
ministered by private groups. Emphasis has been placed on programs 
affecting community development rather than programs which focus 
directly on individual citizens. 

Only two of the 36 communities have not used any Federal pro- 
grams. All the other 34 communities represent a wide variance in the 
use of Federal programs. Four communities have used only one pio- 
gram. and at the other extreme three communities have each used nine 
different programs. On the basis of total Federal program aid- with 
program grants and loans combined as a single sum, one community 
has received approximately $900 per capital. For all the other places, 
the r>er capita amount ranges downward from this maximum. The 
median average for the entire study group is approximately $250 per 
capita. 

The most widely used program among the study group of communi- 
ties has been “701” planning. Twenty-seven of the 3o communities 
have received Federal assistance from “701” in financing their com- 
prehensive plans. The next most widely used type of program has been 
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for sewage system improvement. Twenty-six comm unities have re- 
ceived Federal financial assistance for sewage projects, primarily from 
the Department of Interior. HlTD's program for water system im- 
provements has been used by 13 communities. 

A total of 20 communities have received assistance for various types 
and phases of urban renewal programs. In eight of these 20 communi- 
ties. the program has been of a combined nature covering both resi- 
dential and commercial areas. Another eight communities have had 
urban renewal grants for improving only the central business district, 
with five obtaining funds for planning the project, and three receiving 
gran+s for actual construction. 

In the area of low rent public housing. 17 < omniunities have federal 
public housing units for low income families. In four of these com- 
munities. a countv housing authority has built and administered these 
projects. The others use city housing authorities. Federal housing 
projects for elderly people were found in 11 communities. Moderate 
income housing financed by the FTTA 221 (d)(3) programs are in 
eight of the study group communities, but very little use has been made 
of the other types of Federal housing programs. Three communities 
have leased housing for low income families, and three other places 
have rent supplement housing. The Section 235 program was found 
in two communities. Only one community had a code enforcement 
project. 

Eleven communities have used the public works planning advance 
program to commence the planning of various types of community 
facility projects. Four community shad public works grants for storm 
sewers. Another seven communities have availed themselves of the 
open space program funds for acquiring needed park land. Only three 
communities have participated in the Federal beautification program. 

Three communities received grants for airport improvements and 
one community was the recipient of a public facilities loan. Four of 
the 36 communities are model cities and have received funds for 
planning. 

Each of the 36 communities in the study group has been rated on 
the basis of its total use of Federal programs in relation to the norm 
for the entire group. Each rating of a community is based upon the 
relative number and size of the programs used in that community. The 
dollar amount of a grant or loan was used as a measurement of pro- 
gram “size.” 

Ten communities were assigned a low rating, and include two com- 
munities that have not used any Federal programs. Each community 
in the low rated group averages approximately one program and $15 
per capita. Eleven communities were assigned a medium rating, and 
average approximately four programs and $160 per capita for a single 
community. Fifteen communities were found to merit a high rating, 
and average approximately seven programs and $500 per capita per 
community. 

COMMUNITY EXPERIENCES IN THE USE OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

In interviewing community officials and other leaders concerning 
their experiences with Federal programs, the study team obtained 
far more comments related to needed improvements than to favorable 
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aspects of the programs. Yet in all bnt a very few communities, the 
final results of completed projects were considered to be very satis- 
fncjory and bomdiei.'d. 

In answer »o other general questions in the profile on Federal pro- 
gram experience, officials in most of the communities reported that 
they were assisted bv Federal representatives and consultants in pre- 
paring program applications. A majority of communities do not feel 
that additional assistance should be available for preparing program 
applications. 



T\ell over one-half of the communities do not have special refer- 
enda or other local requirements before they can accept Federal pro- 
Only a i r\v <<n>intunities have had Fe Icral programs 'disap- 
proved locally, but approximately one-half of the communities in the 
study group have had Federal program applications disapproved at 
the Federal level. 



Few communities are generally satisfied with the administrative 
procedures they were required to follow, or with the administration of 
F ederal programs at the Federal level. The principal difficulties with 
Federal programs, as reported by local officials, concern an undue 
amount and complexity of paperwork required at the local level, and 
lengthy delays in receiving notification of decisions from the Federal 
government. Several of the smaller communities pointed out the dif- 
ficulty they are experiencing in keeping informed on available 
programs. 

Some communities felt that HUD representatives should spend more 
time in educating local officials in Federal program procedures before 
the preparation of an actual project application is commenced. Also 
they tom that III D representatives .should do more checking of a com- 
munity s general condition and ''climate.” in order to convey sugges- 
tions and possible pitfalls to local communities based on an analysis 
of the community as well as a knowledge of Federal program experi- 
ences m other communities. They complained of the rapid personnel 
turnover in HUD representatives and the fact that some representa- 
tives are inexperienced in local government operations. 

Many communities reportecT that project implementation proce- 
dures are too complex, including frequent changes in regulations and 
frequent requests from Federal offices for additional information that 
had not been requested during earlier stages. A few local officials who 
Inive had extensive experience with Federal programs commented that 
Federal program requirements should be simplified through the im- 
plementation of a general policy that places more trust in the officials 
of the communities. 



Many local officials were particularly disturbed by the long delays 
in receiving decisions and other replies from Federal offices. They 
pointed out two very serious types of problems that result from long 
delays- — escalation of construction costs and loss of interest and enthu- 
siasm in the programs by local leaders and citizens. Several communi- 
ties pointed out that strong citizen involvement had dissipated during 
the lengthy lapsed time in waiting to hear if Federal funds would be 
forthcoming for a project they had initiated. Some officials suggested 
that many of these delays could be prevented if Federal regional offices 
could have more decision-making authority, if they were more ade- 
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quately started with qualified technical specialists, and if there could 
be more coordination between the regional offices of Federal depart- 
ments. 

Suggestions for new Federal programs by some of the communities 
included financial assistance for refuse disposal facilities, senior citi- 
zen centers, the operation of fire and police departments and off- street 
parking. It was also suggested that a program be designed to provide 
Federal funds to a community which designs an acceptable program 
of its own. 

Section V, Federal Assistance to Small Communities 

Within the last few years, there has been a substantial increase in 
the number of Federal grant-in-aid and loan programs available to 
all communities, some of which have been tailored specifically for the 
small community of under 50,000 population. The distinguishing 
features of the present system of Federal assistance can be traced back 
more than a century to the enactment of the Morrill Act in 1862. The 
Act established land-grant colleges and instituted certain minimum 
requirements. The pattern was thus established for providing needed 
resources in exchange for acceptance of certain national standards. 
This type of aid has come to be known as “categorical” grants. 

Federal aid was extended to agricultural programs around the turn 
o* the century. The second decade of the 20th century saw the inau- 
guration of Federal assistance programs for highways and vocational 
education and rehabilitation. In the depression years of the 10‘»0's, the 
financial emergencies of th° time led the Federal government to 
launch an unprecedented rim are of new welfare and economic security 
programs in addition to legislation to provide low-rent public housing 
and improved health services. 

The years following World War II saw the establishment of a series 
of new categorical grants for such things as health care, education in 
selected fields and areas, and for renewing the physical environment 
of the nation's cities. In more recent years, significant steps have 
been taken m broaden elementary, secondary and higher educational 
opportunities: to develop economically depressed areas of the country ; 
and to launch a conceited attack on poverty. In 1066 a comprehensive 
new program was enacted to transform blighted and slum areas of 
cities into model neighborhoods. 1 

Increasing population and rapid urbanization have led to greater 
demands for the services traditionally provided by state and local gov- 
ernments. The results have been a substantial in<rease in both the 
number and magnitude of Federal aid programs. The 1060 Cntnlop 
of Fen real Dome.' tic A**f*tai**e prepared bv the Office of Economic 
Opportunitv contains a listing and description of 581 programs ad- 
ministered by 47 f^ leral departments and agencies. 2 While not nil of 
these programs have been funded each year since their establishment, 
the number in itself indicates the growing influence of the Federal 



t Office of the Vice President, The Vive Presidents Handbook for Local Officiate, (Wash- 
ington. IXC.. Government Printing Office, 1967) p. 3, 

8 Office of Economic Opportunity. Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance, (Washington 
D.C.* Government Printing Office, 1989). 
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govermnonl in slate and local affairs. Needless to say, these programs 
have had a substantial impact on the more than 5,000 communities in 
this country with less than 50.000 population. 

The study has been concerned largely wit h programs administered 
by the l .S. Department of Housing and Urban Development and how 
they can he more effective in meeting the needs of the. small community, 
hoc this reason an analysis and “valuation has not been made of pro- 
jjrams in other Federal agencies with the exception of those functional 
areas >ueh as housing and water, sewer and waste treatment facilities 
w.u re a number oi agencies are providing linancial and technical as- 
sistance to smaH communities. The study has been based on a general 
analysis of Ul'p-assisted programs — their purpose, and objective, 
financing, aiiministrat ion and implementation. 

1 he ml lowing parts ot this section discuss the Federal programs 
?n , ilahle to small communities, an evaluation of Federal programs 
unhiding recommendations for the modification of existing programs 
ami lor new programs, the administration of Federal programs! state 
assistant*;* to small communities, and the growth of regional agencies. 



r lion RAMS AVAlt.Ant.K TO SMA1.T, COMMt'X ITIKS 

. ^ t'ange of Federal programs are available to small communi- 
ties. I hese can generally be divided into three categories: planning 
assistance programs, technical assistance programs and physical de- 
velopment. programs. The following is a brief description off the pro- 
grams their purpose, financial assistance available, specific small 
community priorities, geographical applicability and required 
prerequisites. 

Planning stance Progy'ams 

Three planning assistance programs are available to communities, 
two of which are required prerequisites for a. number of Federal 
programs. These are the comprehensive planning assistance program, 
workable program for community improvement and the community 
renewal program. 

C mu pvch pyisipf- Planning A$$i$t(ino& Program- 

Ihe Comprehensive Planning Assistance Program of the Federal 
Government (legally known ns the “Urban Planning Assistance Pro- 
gram ) was established by Section 701 of the Housing Act. of 1054. 
its purpose is to assist states, regions, metropolitan agencies and hicnl 
communities through federal grants in solving planning problems. 
Since its adoption m 1054, the program has been successively 
broadened m scope and scale through legislative amendment and ad- 
ministrative policy changes. 

The legislation which established the program had three basic pur- 
poses: (1) assist state and local governments in planning problems 
resulting from the increasing concentration of population in metro- 
politnn and in other urban areas, including smaller communities: (2) 
facilitate comprehensive planning for urban development, including 
coordinated transportation systems on a- continuing basis: and (3) en- 
courage state and local governments to establish and improve planning 
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